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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HERMAS. 


There is a very ancient ecclesiastical writing still extant, en- 
titled “the Shepherd of Hermas.” It consists of three Books. 
In the first are four Visions ; in the second twelve Commands; 
and in the third ten similitudes. ‘The writer begins by saying, 
“He by whom I was educated sold a young woman at Rome, 
whom when [ saw many years after, | remembered and be- 
gan to love her as a sister. lt happen “1 sometime afterwards, 
that I saw her washing in the river ‘Tyber,” &c. At the end 


ofthe second Vision, Hermas is directed “to write two books, 
and send one to Clement. and one to Gi ipte ; for Clement 
shall send it to the foreign cities.” It is inferred from these 


passages that Hermas resided at or near Rome, was cotempora- 


ty with Clement, and that “the Shepherd” was written while 
Clement presided over the church in that city. And with this 
supposition, other passages in the work entirely accord. For 
instance, Hermas speaks of recent persecutions, in which Chris- 
tians had suffered from “wild beasts, scourgings, imprison- 
ments, and crosses ;” (Vis. iii. Sec. 2.) which is a good descrip 
tion of the persecution under Nero. He also speaks, in several 
places, of “a creat trial coming ;” “the great tribulation that is 
about to come ;:” “the great trial that is at hand,” &c. which 
may be supposed to refer to the persecution under Domitian, or 
tothat uuder Trajan. In one of his Similitudes, he represents 
the preaching of the Apostles as a recent event: “ These are 
they who have believed the Apostles, whom the Lord sent into 
all the world to preach.” In another passage, in the same Si- 
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militude, he speaks of the Apostles as already dead; which 
was the case with them all, with the exception, possibly, of the 
Apostle John. 

By the general consent of the ancients, the author of “the 
Shepherd” is the Hermas spoken of by the Apostle Paul in the 
last chapter of his Epistle to the Romans: “ Salute Asyneritus, 
Phlegon, Hermas. &c. and the brethren which are with them:” 
and the work before us must bave been written near the close 
of the first century. 

Respecting the life of Hermas nothing is known with cer- 
tainty, except what is gathered from his writings. It appears 
that, before conversion, he was a man of wealth ; for it is rep- 
resented as said to him in one of his Visions, “ ‘They who are 
rich in this world, unless their riches are squared off, cannot be 
made profitable unto the Lord. Learn this from thy own et- 
perience: when thou wert rich thou wast unprofitable ; but 
now thou art profitable, and fit for the life which thou hast un- 
dertaken.” Vis. iii. Sec. 6. It further appears that his own 
conversion took place some time previous to that of his family, 
who still continued in the practice of gross wickedness. In 
these circumstances he seems to have been indulgent to them 
even to a fault, and was often perplexed with anxious cares, 
that he might supply them in their extravagance. 


“'Thy household have committed wickedness against the Lord, 
and against their parents. And because, out of fondness for thy 
sons, thou hast not admonished them, but hast permitted them to 
live wickedly, therefore the Lord is angry with th But he will 
heal all the evils that are done in thy house; for through their 
sins and iniquities, thou art wholly consumed in secular affairs. 


Wherefore, cease not to admonish thy sons: for the Lord knows 
that they will repent with all their heart, and tl ey shall be wnt- 
ten in the book of life”’—* Thy seed, O Hermas. hath sinned 
against the Lord, and betrayed their parents through their great 
wickedness. And now they have added lewdness to their other 


sins, and filled up the measure of ther Iniquities But do thou re- 
prove thy sons with all these words; and thy wife also, and let 
her refrain her tongue with which she calumniates; for when she 


shall hear these things, she will refrain herself, and shall obtain 


mercy. And thy sons also shall be instructed, when thou shalt 
have reproved them with these words, and the sins which they 
have committed shall be forgiven.” Vis. i. 3. ii. 2. 


It may be inferred from these passages, that the family of 
Hermas were at length won by his instructions and kindness, 
and that he had the satisfaction of seeing them embracing and 
adorning the Christian faith. As to the circumstances of his 
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life, after this, we have no particular account. From the whole 
tenor of his writings, exhibiting every where a tender conscience 
and a deep and lively sense of sin,* we are warranted to con- 
clude that, like the Apostles, whose example he had witnessed, 
he continued to walk as the grace of God teaches, and ‘that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, he had his conversation in the world’ He 
was very faithful, in confessing his own sins, and reproving 
those of his Christian brethren ; also in warning the wicked of 
their danger, and exhorting them to flee from the wrath to come. 
In labors such as these, this holy man filled up his ministry and 
spent his days; and according to the Roman Martyrology, his 
end was not unsuitable to it; for we there read, that having 
heen “illustrious for his miracles, he at leneth offered himself 
aworthy sacrifice unto God.” This last is said, however, with- 
out sufficient authority, as none of the ancient writers have 
recorded the manner of his death. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, the only work of his which is ex- 
fant, was written in Greek ; but, with the exception of some 
fragments preserved in the ancient Greek authors who have 
quoted him, we have now only a Latin translation. In the 
greater part. of it, he is represented as conversing with mystical 
personages, and receiving from them revelations; but whether 
he really thought himself inspired, or whether he took this 
method to give to his instructions a deeper interest and im- 
pression, may perhaps be doubted. By many of the ancients 
this work was held in very high esteem. Irenzeus quotes it 
under the name of Scripture.t Origen, after expressing the 
opinion that the Hermas mentioned in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans was the real author of this book, speaks of it as a most 
useful writing, and one, as he thought, divinely inspired.t The 
following is the account given of it by Eusebius: “ Forasmuch 
asthe Apostle, in the salutations at the end of his Epistle to 
the Romans, makes mention, among others, of Hermas, who, 
itis said, wrote the book called the Shepherd, it is to be observ- 
éd that this is doubted of by some. Wherefore, it ought not to 
be placed among the books of unquestioned authority. By 
others, it is judged to be a most necessary book, especially for 
those who are to be instructed in the first elements of religion. 
* Being convinced on one occasion that he had indulged an evil desire, on account 
of which the Lord was displeased, he “ said within himself, If this be laid against me 
for sin, how can I be saved? Or how shall I ever be able to entreat the Lord for my 


many and great sins? With what words shall I beseech him to be merciful unto me 1” 
Vis. 1. See 2 


t Adven. Heres. Lib. 4. 
{ Hom. in Rom. Lib. x. Cap. 16, 
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And we know that it is publicly read in the churches, and that 
some very ancient writers make use of it.”* 

Jerome, in his book of Illustrious Men (Chap. x.) says, “ Her- 
mas, of whom the Apostle makes mention in his Epistle to the 
Romans, is affirmed to be the author of the book called the 
Shepherd ; and it is publicly read in some churches of Greece, 
It is indeed a useful book, and many of the ancient writers haye 
made use of testimonies out of it.” Athanasius speaks of the 
book, not as strictly canonical, but as one which “ the fathers 
appointed to be read to those who were to be instructed in the 
faith, and who desired to be directed in the way of piety.t It 
may be further observed, as evidence of the esteem in which 
this work was held in primitive times, that it was not only read 
in the churches, but is included in some of the more ancient 
manuscripts of the New ‘Testament. 

Of all the writings of the Fathers, the Shepherd of Hermas 
has perhaps the least claim to be considered a doctrinal work. 
His Visions were designed to reprove sinful thoughts, and the 
neglect of family government; also to convey instruction re. 
specting the enlargement of the church, and the great trial 
which was coming upon it. His book of Commands is almost 
entirely on moral and spiritual subjects; such as ‘ avoiding de- 
traction and dissimulation, and doing our alms-deeds with sim- 
plicity ; of the sadness of the heart, and of patience ; that we 
must fear God and not the devil; that we must pray to God 
daily, without doubting ; that we must beware not to grieve the 
Spirit of God; and that the commands of God are not impos 
sible.’ The following are the titles of some of the Ns imilitudes: 
‘That seeing we have no abiding city in thts world, we ought 
to look for that which is to come; that as the green trees in 
winter cannot be distinguished from the dry, so neither can the 
righteous from the wicked in this present world; that as in 
summer, the living trees are distinguished, by their leaves and 
fruit, from the dry, so in the world to come, the righteous shall 
be distinguished from the wicked by their happiness ; that they 
who repent, must bring forth fruits worthy of repentance ; that 
all repenting sinners shall receive a reward proportionable to the 
measure of their repentance and good works.’ 

I shall quote a few passages from the Shepherd, partly with 
a view to exhibit the sentiments of the writer on some contro 
verted subjects, and partly as a specimen of his manner.—lIn 
the following sentences, he teaches the proper Divinity of Christ: 
“The Son of God is more ancient than any creature ; iso 


* See Lardner’s Credibility, &c. Part ii. Chap. 4. 
t Epist. Pasch. Tom. ii, p. 40, 
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much that he was in council with his Father at the creation of 
all things.” “The name of the Son of God is great and with- 
out bounds, and the whole world is supported by it.” Sim. ix. 
Sec. 12,14. “'That holy soul, which was created first of all,” 
(the human soul of Christ) “ he placed in the body, in guo ha- 
bitaret Deus, in which God should dwell; in a chosen body, 
as it seemed good to him.” Sim. v. Sec. 6. : 
Hermas is very full in his declarations of the future and end- 
less punishment of the wicked. “'I‘hose stones that fell into 
the fire and were burnt, represent those who have forever de- 
parted from the living God; nor doth it ever come into 
their hearts to repent, by reason of the affection which they 
bear to their lusts and wickednesses which they commit.” Vis. 
ii. Sec. 7. “'Those sheep which thou sawest exceeding joy- 
ful,” (enjoying the pleasures of sin for a season) “are such as 
have forever departed from God, and given themselves up to 


> 


the lusts of this present time. T'o these, there is no return by 
repentance unto life.” Sim. vi. Sec. 2. “Those who have 
revolted from the faith, and spoken wicked things against the 
Lord, and betrayed the servants of God ;—these are condemn- 
edtodeath ; there is no repentance for them.” Sim. ix. Sec. 
19. 


The Apostle John directs his brethren to “ try the spirits, 
whether they are of God ;” and we can easily conceive (in 
those early times, when many were favored in some degree 
with the miraculous suggestions of the Holy Spirit, and when 
many false pretenders to this gift had gone out into the world) 
that this direction and the rules according to which the trial 
should be made, were of great importance. It is evidence that 
Hermas lived near those times, and partook largely of the spirit 
of the Apostles, that he has an excellent “ Command” or Chap- 
ter on this very subject. 


“Try the man who hath the Spirit of God: for the spirit which 
8 from above is humble, and quiet, and departs from all wicked- 
ness, and from the vain desires of the present world, and answers 
not always when he is asked, nor to every one singly; for the 
Spirit of God doth not speak to a man when he will, but when 
God pleases. When, therefore, a man having the Spirit of God 
shall come into the church of the faithful, and they pray unto th 
Lord; then the holy angel of God fills that man with the blessed 
Spirit, and he speaks in the congregation as he is moved of God 
Thus, therefore, is the Spirit of God known, because whoeve1 
speaketh by the Spirit of God, speaketh as the Lord will. 

“Hear now concerning the earthly spirit, which is empty, and 
folish, and without virtue. And first of all, the man who pre- 
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tends to have the Spirit (whereas he hath it not in reality) exalt- 
eth himself, and desires to have the first seat, and is wicked, and 
full of words, and spends his time in pleasure, and receives the re- 
ward of his divination—which, if he receives not, he does not di- 
vine. Should the Spunt of God receive reward and divine? It 
doth not become a prophet of God to do so. Thus you see the 
life of each of these kinds of prophets Wherefore, prove that man 
by his life and works, who says that he hath the Holy Spirit” 
Com. xi. 


THE SELF-FLATTERY OF SINNERS. 


When a person has breught a stain upon his character and 
stands before the public in the : ttitude of a delinquent, the only 
way to regain his reputation and become restored to the confi- 
dence of his fellow-men, is to repair all injury as far as possible, 
and conduct himself discreetly in future. In this way, he may 
at length recover himself, and come to be regarded as a sound 
and valuable citizen. But if instead of reforming, he continues 
his irregularities, and says he shall still be respected, he dle- 
ceives himself fatally, and is undone. ‘The confidence of peo- 
ple shall no more be placed in him. He runs down and falls 
lower and lower, till finally he sinks in the deep waters of hope- 


less infamy and perpetual disgrace. 
So it is with the sinner in relation to the future, eternal state. 


He has already a stain upon him. He is a sinner; and to bea 
sinner, is to be a rebel against God. Now there is an opportu- 
nity to repent; and though he can never make amends for 
what he ha; done, through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
he may be saved; and salvation implies every thing that can 
make him blessed. But if he repent not, and do not believeia 
Christ; if he bless himself in his heart and say, ‘I shall have 
peace though’. walk in the imagination of mine heart ” then 
the Lord will¥pot spare him, but the anger of the Lord and his 
jealousy shall smoke against him. 

Self-flattery in matters of religion is as certain ruin to the 
soul, as it is in matters of the world to reputation, where that 
has been injured. And to hope well, without reason, in tempo 
ral or spiritual things, is only to prepare the way for more poig- 
nant grief at the last. Yet this, alas, is often done. ‘Let us 
not then be deceived ; God is not mocked: For whatsoever 4 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 
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Sinners know very well that their way is wrong. They are 
more or less disturbed in their sins. "The law is written on their 
hearts, and the voice of conscience is not easily stifled. Sinners 
know they are guilty, and after all their self-flattery, have a 
thousand secret fears. In moments of sober reflection, even 
the stout-hearted tremble. ‘They know God does not approve 
of sin, but requires them to repent of it. They try to kee p up 
good courage, and to cheer each other’s spirits, and for this pur- 

e they often express their confidence in sentiments which, 
after all, they secretly distrust. ‘This is what, on becoming 
penitent, they have often confessed,—that whilst they were in- 
dulging error, they had painful suspicions that all was not right, 
and that what they opposed might be the truth of God. 

Sinners know, too, that there is danger in their course. The 
idea of danger is closely connected with that of sin. lor God 
isa God of truth; and we naturally and justly conclude that, 
while wandering from the way of his appointment, we are ex- 
posed to his wrath. Sinners may flatter themselves that God 
is good, and therefore that they shall ese ape ; but they cannot 
altogether forget, that God is also 7 and just, and will by 
no means clear the guilty. They feel alarmed in the midst of 
their conviviality and mirth. A dreadful sound is in their ears. 
A fearful foreboding frequently troubles them. When awak- 
ened, they often anticipate their doom. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, sinners prefer their course, and 
persist in it. I would it were not so. But are we not con- 
strained to admit the fact? It meets us continually wherever 
we turn our eyes. Multitudes untold are to be found in the 
community, who are examples of what I here assert. They 
know they are sinners, and that till they repent and believe in 
Christ, they are in danger. Yet they move not a step towards 
repentance. ‘They refuse admonition. Warnings from Provi 
dence and the word of God are slighted. ‘They hear preach- 
ing, but go away and soon forget what manner of persons they 
are. ‘I'hey live as carelessly as ever, as much without prayer, 
aad without communion with God. ‘They view Christians 
with the same jealousy, and the same evil eye. They flatter 
themselves in their own eyes, and cry peace, peace, to their 
deluded souls. 

1 have referred to the community in general; but may I not 
be more particular? Impenitent readers, how is it with you? 
Are you not convinced that your course is wrong, and that by 
continuing in it you are in danger? And have you not been 
warned, and admonished, and entreated in vain? Are you 
mot, then, proof of what I am saying, that though sinners know 
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a state of impenitence to be wrong and dangerous, still they 
persist in it? Alas! it is so indeed. For why, if it is not so, 
have you not broken off your sins by richteousness, and your 
iniquities by turning unto the Lord? Why is the morning 
and evening sacrifice wanting in your families? And why 
does the place of pe rsonal retirement bear witness to your neg- 
ligence? Be assured, if you were as you should be, things 
would be different with you. You would not be flattering 
yourselves in impenitence, while living in the neglect of Christ, 
and in the indulgence of what you know is wrong. 

Sinners in general flatter themselves that all will be well 
with them at last. If they do not, how can we account for it, 
that they should continue as they are? Could they rush on 
destruction as they do, if they did not flatter themselves, not 
withstanding their convictions, that in some way they should 
escape? Their guilt and danger they know, and the hopeless 
state of the impenitent they dare not call in question ; but for 
themselves they hope, that some way of deliverance will be 
opened. Say, sinner, if thix is not the case ; and if this thought, 
secretly indulged, be not the very thing which keeps you quiet. 
Could you remain so, if you admitted the truth in relation to 
yourself, with as little qualification as you do in relation to men 
in general? O, then, be undeceived! It is the deception of 
self-flattery that keeps you quiet in your sins. And the Lord, 
we are assured, will not spare the self-flatterer, but his anger 
and his jealousy shall smoke against him, and all the curses 
that are written in the Holy Scriptures shall come upon him, 
and the Lord shall blot out his name from under heaven. 

While sinners flatter themselves in their own eyes, judge- 
ments are preparing for them. ‘The word and attributes of 
God, the honor of his law, and the welfare of his universal 
kingdom, all conspire to render their destruction sure, unless 
they repent. This must be the inevitable result: for God has 
settled it forever in heaven, that no sinner, however he may 
flatter himself to the contrary, shi o ever enjoy him, or be hap- 
py in his presence, without repentance and submission to his 
will. 

What then is it for a man to bless himself in his heart, and 
say, ‘I shall have peace, though I walk in the imagination of 
my heart” It is but to proclaim his own folly. It is but to 
prejudge and declare himself an heir of pe dition. ‘I can’t re 
pent and be sorry for my sins. I can’t be serious and com- 
mence a life of prayer. I can’t break off this and that habit, 
and forsake this and that vicious companion. I can't submit 
to certain doctrines and duties, so close and strict. I choose t0 
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lveonaslam. I should be glad if it were different with me, 
but I hope for the best. At least, there are many worse than I 
am, and some who profess to be good, I suspect are no better.’ 
—Such is the language of one, and another, and in all of mul- 
fitudes. But O, their end! Eternity will declare it. And 
then, when in turn, God shall refuse to listen to their cry, as 
now they refuse his call, O, then, their doom will open! May 
the writer of these paragraphs, and he who shall read them, be 
preserved from the self-flattery of the lmpegitent, and from their 
awful end ! H. 


DR. BEECHER’S SECOND LETTER TO DR. WOODS. 


Dear BrotTueER, 


It has been my deliberate opinion for many years, derived 
fom extensive observation, and a careful attention to the ele- 
mentary principles of the various differences which have agitat- 
edthe church, that the ministers of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tial Church, and the ministers of the Presbyterian Church, 
are all cordially united in every one of the doctrines of the Bi- 
bleand of the Confession of Faith, which have been regarded 
and denominated fundamental ;—and that the points wherein 
they differ do not subvert or undermine any one of these doc- 
ines, or justify the imputation of heresy, or the withdrawment 
of confidence, or co-operation in every good work. I would not 
be understood to say, that I think the points of difference to be 
in every case of little consequence; or that, by being made 
centres of assault and defence, they may not be driven to hurt- 
fulextremes ; nor yet that earnest discussion, conducted with 
Christian courtesy, is to be deprecated. Without something of 
this kind, the public intellect might fall asleep, and truth be 
tansmitted by tradition, through the memory: and an un- 
thinking theology, cold as winter and powerless as the grave, 
might extend a “ dead Orthodoxy” over the land,—a sure pre- 
cursor, as in Germany, of a coming age of heresy and infidelity. 

Itis a happy circumstance, that the Confession of Faith, 
contained in the Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms, and adopt- 
ed by all the Congregational churches in the early days of 
New England, and the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
thurch are the same document, and nearly verbatim ; and 
that the Westminster Catechism has in all generations been 
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held in estimation by the ministers and churches of New Eng- 
land, next after the Bible. A simple subscription to these sym- 
bols has not been required as the condition of licence or ordina- 
tion ; but a practice much more trying and thorough has been 
universal and immemorial, so far as my knowledge extends: 
viz; a strict personal examination upon every one of the fun- 
damental points contained in these symbols, and a cordial avow- 
ed belief in them. 

That some shades of variation have been given to these sym- 
bols in New England and in the Presbyterian church, is well 


] 


known. ‘The entire ministry of the same age have never ey- 


plained precisely alike all the great points in which they were 
substantially agreed; and in every succeeding age their expo- 
sition has received some si modification by the change 


l 
of circumstances. ‘The Reformers and Puritan fathers were 
men of powerful minds. But in their arduous conflict with the 
Papacy, they had not time to dis ruminate exactly between the 
doctrines of the Bible. and those e positions which resulted from 
the principles of the received philosophy. ‘hey laid hold upon 
the fundamental truths with an iron grasp, and wielded them 
with giant strength : but to say that in their ardor they grasped, 
with their weapons of heavenly temper, neither wood nor hay 
nor stubble, would raise them above the primitive ministry, as 
described by Paul, and make them more than men. In 
marshalling the truth against the Papists in an exigency, they 
gave doubtless to some points (and properly) a place and pro- 
portion, which need not be maintained when this controversy 
has passed away: while new arrangements are necessary to 
meet the untiring and ever-varying assaults of error. And if 
any minor defects, embodied in these writings, have been de- 
tected by ingenious adversaries, it is not to be regretted that the 
unprofitable material has been given up, and its place supplied 
with solid gold. 

It is these different theoretical expositions of the fundamen- 
tal truths, however, which constitute ‘he debateable ground in 
the controversies which are now agitating the church ; and itis 
especially with reference to the temper and practice displayed in 
these controversies, that I am pained and alarmed. For I have 
no doubt that the heresy of a bad temper and unclhiristian prac- 
tice has always been one of the worst heresies which has deso- 
lated the church of Christ. ‘The cautions on this subject con- 
tained in your letter are worthy of deep consideration; and if 
any influence which we possess may avail to withhold from the 
historian of 1980, the sad materials of acrimonious controversy, 
loss of confidence, alienation and strife, the grieving of the 
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Spirit, the suspension of revivals, and the paralysis of missiona- 
ry and benevolent institutions, and to provide the materials of 
that bright page which your benevolence has imagined, it would 
be a consummation worthy of the consecrated en rvies of all 
our remaining days. I doubt not but that we might so live as 
toleave the church in the blaze of a controversy, which the 
generation following might not live to see extinguished. But 
0! my brother, how different in the eye of heaven, in the eye 
of man, in our own eye ona death-bed and on the record of 
eternity, will be the appearance of a great pacification or a great 
conflagration, achieved by our instrumentality,—leaving the 
church either torn and enfeebled by internal conflict, or pouring 
out the whole energy of her power in prayers, and charities, and 
high enterprize for the conversion of the world. 

The danger to which at the present time we are most ex- 


posed, is the strength, and I must even say, the severity of feel- 


ing which has already in some instances broken out in this 
controversy, and broken over alike the rule of common decency 
and christian courtesy, in rude denunciations, or in exposing to 


ridicule the supposed inconsistencies of conduct or argument of 
Christian brethren. This is what even sanctified human na- 
ture cannot bear, and what is not allowable in the controversy 
of Christian with Christian, and is never lawful, except where 
reformation is hopeless, and sharp rebuke is authorized, and 
answering a fool according to his folly enjoined, for a warning 
to others. 

[tis manifest that our religious periodicals, of the more grave 


aswell as the more ephemeral class, are not wholly exempt 
from the danger, and will do well to take good heed on this 
subject-—while some of them have already fallen into the deep 
and muddy stream of editorial petulance and invective, of sar- 
castic argument, and theological tale-bearing—embalming the 


failings of oood men, which it were quite enough Lol them i 
have manifested once in their narrow phere ; and 


ivin to 


them a speedy resurrection and a tiresome pilgrimage over the 
whole land, for the sake of the carigation of the « | 
the peace and spiritual edification of the whole church: as if 
the eighteenth chapter of Matthew had never been revealed, 
and the whole world had been constituted the tribunal of the 
church, and public opmion the supreme executive, and the 
hewspaper, attorney general, witness, judge, and jury. Unless 
apublic sentiment shall be spontaneously formed to overrule 
sich public violation of the laws of Christ and outrage upon 
our common Christianity, the church herself will soon become 
like the troubled sea which cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
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ffender, and 
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mire and dirt. It must be remembered, that the public char. 
acter of an editor does not emancipate him from the obligations 
of personal meekness, and of adorning in all things the Gospel 
of Christ : and that in bodies of men professing godliness, the 
rights of an evil temper and a lawless tongue can never be ac- 
quired by numbers. 


In confirmation of the opinion that the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian ministry are agreed in what have al- 
ways been regarded as the fundamental doctrines of the Calvin- 
istic system, { have ventured to submit to your consideration, 
such an outline of these doctrines as will be admitted to be Cal- 
vinistic, and as, in my apprehension, would be adopted by a very 
large proportion of the ministry of the two denominations, if not 
by nearly every man. 


1. Beine anp Atrriputes or Gop. 


God is a Being of infinite perfections, both natural and moral, 
and, in consistency with his unity, exists in three persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


2. Decrees anp Provipence or Gop. 


The design of God in all his works is the manifestation of 
his glory in the holiness and happiness of a moral kingdom. 
His plan for the execution of this design comprehends the crea- 
tion of a universe of free, rational, accountable, and immortal 
beings, under the government of perfect laws perfectly admin- 
istered. 

The purposes of God are, like his nature, eternal, wise, just, 
good, immutable, and universal, extending to, and implying 
the certainty of, whatsoever comes to pass; and yet, by his 
providential administration, events are so ordered, that they 
‘‘ fall out according to the nature of second causes, either neces- 
sarily, freely, or contingently ;” and so that “thereby God is 
not the author of sin, nor is violence done to the will of the 
creature, nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken 
away, but rather established.” The providence of God extend- 
eth itself to the “sins of angels and men, and that not by a 
bare permission, but such as hath joined with it a most wise 
and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering and governing 
of them, in a manifold dispensation, to his own holy ends; yet 
so as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only from the creature, 
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and not from God, who being most holy and righteous, neither 
js nor can be the author or approver of sin.”* 


3. Orieinat RectitupE anp Fatt or May. 


Our first parents were in the beginning holy, after the image 
of God, to the exclusion of all sin; but by transgression they 
lost all rectitude, and became as depraved, as they had been 


holy. 
* 
4. ConsEQuENCES OF THE Fatt upon THE PosteRiTy oF ADAM. 


In consequence of the sin of Adam, all his posterity, from 
the commencement of their moral existence, are destitute of 
holiness and prone to evil; so that the atoning death of Christ, 
and the special, renovating influence of the Spirit are indispen- 
sable to the salvation of any human being. 


5. OBLicaTIon, FrRrE-aGENcY, AND AccounTABILITY OF May. 


The obligation of intelligent beings to obey God is founded 
on his rights as Creator ; on his perfect character, worthy of all 
love; on the holiness, justice, and goodness of his law; and on 
the intellectual and moral faculties which he has given his sub- 
jects, commensurate with his requirements. 

“God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty, 
that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature 
determined to good or evil.”t 

Man having been corrupted by the fall, sins voluntarily, not 
with reluctance or constraint ; with the strongest propensity of 
disposition, not with violent coercion ; withgthe bias of his own 
passions, not with external compulsion.} 

* By the fall, however, man does not cease to be man, en- 
dowed with intellect and will; neither hath sin, which has 
pervaded the whole lhuman race, taken away the nature of the 
human species, but it hath depraved and spiritually stained 
I") 

“The moral law doth forever bind all, as well justified per- 
wns as others, to the obedience thereof— Neither doth Christ 
inthe Gospel any way dissolve, but much strengthen this obli- 


gation.” | 
6. AToNEMENT. 
An atonement for sin was indispensable to reconcile the ex- 


* Confession of Faith. 

t Confession of Faith, Chap. ix. Sec. 1. ¢ Calvin. 
Syned of Dort, Chap. iii. and iv. Sec. 16, 
Confession of Faith, Chap. xix. Sec. 5. 


VOL. V.—NO. IX. 42 
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ercise of mercy with the maintenance of law; and such an 
atonement was made by Christ’s dying for us. “ This death 
of the Sun of God is a single and most perfect sacrifice and 
satisfaction for sins ; of infinite value and price ; and abund- 
antly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole world.” Op 
the ground of this all-sufficient atonement, the universal offer 
of salvation is authorized and made, and the command to ae. 
cept it given ; and “the promise of the Gospel, that whosoever 
believeth in Christ crucified, shall not perish, but have ever. 
lasting life,—ought to be announced and_ proposed promis- 
cuously and indiscriminately, to all nations and men, to whom 
God in his good pleasure hath sent the Gospel, with the com- 
mand to repent and believe.” “ But as many who are called 
by the Gospel do not repent and believe in Christ, but perish in 
unbelief, this doth not arise from defect or insufficiency of the 
sacrifice offered by Christ, but from their own fault." ~ 


7. REGENERATION 


Regeneration is not to be regarded as the creation of any 
new natural faculty or capacity of the soul, without which obe- 
dience is a natural impossibility ; but as a special act of the 
Spirit of God, whereby he “ maketh the reading, but especially 
the preaching of the word, an effectual means of convincing and 
converting sinners ;”f or that “ work of God’s Spirit, whereby, 
convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in 
the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our will, he doth 
persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered 
to us in the Gospel. But this persuasion of the Holy Spint 
in effectual calling is not that moral suasion of man’s exerting, 
or sufficient grace of God’s giving, whose efficacy turns on the 
will of the sinner, and not on the energetic and transforming 
influence of the Holy Spirit,—‘“as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk ;” nor is it of a kind, which, when exerted, the sinner by 
his free will ever does resist ; “but it is manifestly an operation 
supernatural, at the same time most powerful and most sweet, 
wonderful, secret, and ineffable in its power, according to the 
Scripture not less than, or inferior to, creation, or the resurrec- 
tion of the dead: so that all those, in whose hearts God works 
in this admirable manner, are certainly, infallibly, and effica- 
ciously regenerated, and in fact believe. And thus their will 
being now renewed, is not only influenced and moved by Goi, 
but being acted on by God, itself acts and moves. Wherefore 


* Synod of Dort, Chap. ii. Sect. 3, 5, 6. 
t Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, Ans. 89. t Ibid, Ans. 3]. 
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the man himself, through this grace received, is rightly said to 
believe and repent.”* 

“This divine grace in regeneration does not act upon men 
like stocks and trees, nor take away the properties of their will, 
or violently compel it while unwilling ; but it spiritually quick- 
ens, heals, corrects, and sweetly, and at the same time power- 
fully inclines it: so that whereas before it was wholly governed 
by the rebellion and resistance of the flesh, now prompt and 
sincere obedience of the spirit may begin to reign; in which the 
renewal of our spiritual will and our liberty truly consist. And 
unless the admirable Author of all good should thus work in us, 
there could be no hope to man of rising from the fall by that 
free will, by which, when standing, he fell into ruin.” “ But 
inthe same manner as the omnipotent operation of God, where- 
by he produces and supports our natural life, doth not exclude, 
but require the use of means, by which God, in his infinite 
wisdom and goodness, sees fit to exercise this his power; so 
this fore-mentioned supernatural power of God, by which he 
regenerates us, in no wise excludes, or sets aside the use of the 
Gospel, which the most wise God hath ordained as the seed of 
regeneration and the food of the soul. For grace is conferred 
through admonitions; and the more promptly we do our duty, 
tie more illustrious the benefit of God who worketh in us, is 
wont to be, and the most rightly doth his work proceed. 'To 
whom alone, all the glory, both of the means, and their benefi- 
dial fruits and efficacy, is due for everlasting. Amen.”t 

The dependence of man, asa sinner, on the Holy Spirit, is so 
real, universal and absolute, that no human being ever was, or 
ever will be saved without special grace. "The natural ability 
which avails to create obligation, and to bring on the disobedi- 
ent a just condemnation, never avails, either alone, or by any 
power of truth, or help of man, to recover a sinner from aliena- 
tion to evangelical obedience,—because of the inflexible bias 
of his will to evil. 'The necessity of the regenerating influ- 
ence of the Spirit lies wholly in the sinfulness of man’s heart, 
othe obstinate obliquity of his will, which over-rules and per- 
verts his free-agency only to purposes of evil. ‘“ We are op- 
pressed with a yoke,” says Calvin, “but no other than that of 
voluntary servitude. Therefore our servitude renders us mise- 
rable, and our will renders us inexcusable.” It is the same im- 
potency of the will to good, and slavery to evil, of which Luther 
feaks, and all who follow him. An obstinate will demands 
steally and certainly the interposition of special divine influ- 


* Articles of the Synod of Dort, Chap. iii. and iv, Sec. 12. 
t Synod of Dort, Chap. iii. and iv. Sec, 16, 17. 
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ence, as if the inability were natural, though the difference jp 
respect to obligation and guilt and deserved punishment js 
infinite. 


8. Execrion. 


All the subjects of God’s special renewing grace were chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the world, that they should 
be holy and without blame before him in love, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace ; not on principles of law as meriting this 
favor, and not on the ground of repentance, faith, or good works 
foreseen ; and yet not without a wise reference to the effect of 
this discriminating grace to corroborate the law, to deter from 
sin, and promote evangelical obedience. 


9. PERSEVERANCE. 


‘ All who have been renewed by the Holy Spirit, and have 
truly accepted of Jesus Christ, as he is offered in the Gospel, 
will persevere in holiness to the end and be saved ; not because 
the falling away of a saint, if left to himself, would be impossi- 
ble; but because the unchangeable love, and purpose, and pro- 
mise of God, the power and faithfulness of Christ, and the 
agency of the Spirit, all make it certain that he who believeth 
shall be saved.’ * 


10. JustTiFicaTion. 


Justification includes the forgiveness of sin, and the restora- 
tion of the offender to the protection and privileges of an obedi- 
ent subject. ‘The meritorious ground of justification is the 
atoning death and righteousness of Christ. And this, by God's 
appointment, is set to our account, and becomes available to our 
salvation, when it is received and relied upon by faich. 


11. Goop Works. 


Good works can never be the meritorious cause of our justifi- 
cation, like the obedience and death of Christ ; nor the instr- 
mental cause, like faith ; and yet they are a part of that obedi- 
ence which is due to God, the unfailing effect of faith, and 
indispensable as the fruit and evidence of repentance, and as 
the means of adorning the profession of the Gospel, glorifying 
God, and stopping the mouths of gainsayers. 

“ Works done by unregenerate men, although for the matter 
of them they may be things which God commands, and of 
good use both to themselves and others ; yet because they pro 


* See Synod of Dort. 
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ceed not from a heart purified by faith, nor are done in a right 
manner, according to the word, nor to a right end, the glory of 
God; they are therefore sinful, and cannot please God, or 
make a man meet to receive grace from God ;”* nor can they 
be lawfully proposed as a substitute for immediate repentance, 
or as a sort of minor obedience as good as the sinner can ren- 
der, and as having a promise of special grace to help out their 
deficiency. 


12. Future Strate. 


“God hath appointed a day, wherein he will judge the world 
inrighteousness by Jesus Christ, to whom all power and judge- 
ment is given of the Father; in which day, not only the apos- 
late angels shall be judged, but likewise all persons, that have 
lived upon earth, shall appear before the tribunal of Christ, to 
give an account of their thoughts, words, and deeds; and to 
receive according to what they have done in the body, whether 


good or evil.” t 


Now would it be thought possible that ministers who are sub- 
dantially agreed in every one of these articles, could regard one 
another with suspicion, fear, and aversion? I suppose that we 
must admit that it can be so, because it is so. The reason is, 
that we apply to the explanation and vindication of these doc- 
tines different theories ; some of which on either hand are sup- 
posed to be of dangerous tendencies, and threatening to terminate 
inthe subversion of the truth. 

It must be admitted, that secondary truths may in their ten- 
dencies affect, ultimately, fundamental truths ; and that every 
man possesses the right of judging for himself concerning those 
tndencies, and ef pointing them out, and guarding the com- 
unity against them. But it is a right, the exercise of which 
s environed with the greatest danger, and the perverted use of 
which is productive of the greatest evil. It may open the door to 
charges of constructive heresy, and fill the church with alarm 
and controversy about predicted tendencie~, sacrificing often the 
ttisting peace, to guard against imaginary evils. For who 
toes not know the high estimation in which every man holds 
lis particular theory, and how it rises, and amplifies, and beau- 
tiles, and warms his heart, as he gazes on it, till, in his estima- 
on, it becomes almost a fundamental doctrine. 

Now, did all men adopt the same theories, this conscientious 

ucination falling upon them, would serve to bind them fast- 


* Confession of Faith, Chap. xvi. Sec. 7. t Ibid. Chap. xxxiii. Sec. 1. 
42* 
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er together. But, unhappily, the moment we leave the chart of 
the fundamentals and step off from the king’s highway, our the. 
ories, like the language at Babel, immediately begin to differ, 
and we find ourselves surrounded with alarming tokens of aber- 
ration, and multiplying tendencies to heresy ; until, mutual cau- 
tions having failed, discussion commences, and then controversy. 
and misapprehensions, and wounds, and personal alienation : 
until conscience, thoroughly aroused, comes in, and sounds the 
trumpet and beats toarms. The truth is in danger—a host of 
heretical tendencies are rushing into being, and must be met 
upon the threshold. And now, all that is good stands still, and 
all that is evil riots. The fundamental truths, instead of be- 
coming mighty through God by use, are left behind with the 
baggage, to be contended about in this war against tendencies 
—and revivals and benevolent institutions stop—while the God 
of peace and love departs. 

Whoever reads the controversial pamphlets of other genera- 
tions, will be amused and grieved, to perceive how they ampli- 
fied the evil tendencies of each other's speculations, and disquiet- 
ed themselves and others, in efforts, to prevent evils which never 
came to pass. ‘The opinions of Edwards, and Bellamy, and 
Smalley, and West, which have marched in the van of our glo- 
rious revivals, have, as you know, descended to us through 
ranks of opposition and notes of alarm, on account of their sup- 
posed Arminian tendencies. 

The mistake originates in the attempt to make the truth 
more safe than the condition of human nature admits of, not 
only to secure existing purity, but to shut out the possibility of 
error. But while sanctified minds admit of an agreement in 
fundamentals, experience shows that they will not endure 
a minute agreement in respect to theoretic exposition. 
There, the more unity is insisted on, the more revulsion and 
discrepancy is created—and there is no alternative consistent 
with peace, but to hold fast the form of sound words, with a mag- 
nanimous charity, which hopeth all things, instead of fearing 
all things; and, if there be danger, as no doubt there may be; 
the highest security, as I apprehend, will be found in giving all 
possible efficacy to fundamental truths in preaching, reli 
gious education, revivals and missions; creating such a rivet 
as shall make it difficult for theorists to get out of its channel, 
and moving with such a blessed momentum, that if they seem 
to stray out on the right or left, it shall soon draw them back 
upon its bosom, and carry all resistless in its own benevolent 
career. 

The united light and power of the church will never be 
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turned on this dark world, till Satan has lost his power of em- 
broiling the soldiers of the cross about little things, while they 
are agreed in respect to every article of that heavenly armor, 
before which he is destined to fall; and whenever the time shall 
come that the fundamentals unite us, and, theories cannot divide, 
then his power is broken, and the millennium is at the door. 

LymMan BEECHER. 

Boston, August 26, 1832. 





DR. wooDs’s SECOND LETTER TO DR. BEECHER. 
Dear Broruer, 


As you have given me opportunity to peruse your second 
letter in manuscript, I hasten to make a brief reply. 

We have already remarked freely on the importance of care- 
fully tracing out and avoiding the causes of unnecessary con- 
troversy. But to prevent all occasion of recurring to the subject 
again, I subjoin a few hints in this place. 

A fondness for novel terms and phrases in theology has 
often been the occasion of fruitless debate. If our belief on 
any subject corresponds with the common belief, why should 
we not express our belief in the common way? Our departing 
materially from the language in common use will be very like- 
lyto make the impression, that we have departed from the 
common faith. Of course, it will excite painful apprehensions 
in the minds of our brethren, and lead them, from the purest 
Motives, to stand forth as our opponents. But suppose the com- 
mon phraseology is so misunderstood, that our using it will in 
all probability convey erroneous ideas to the minds of others. 
Shall we still use it? I answer; in ordinary cases, still use 
the common phraseology, but take special pains to explain it, 
and bring others rightly to understand it. In this way we 
shall generally succeed much better in guarding against mis- 
take and in promoting a knowledge of the truth, than by in- 
troducing new terms and phrases. We well know that the 
Christian community are not easily induced to change the cus- 
tomary forms of speech. ‘They are tenacious of common usage, 
especially when associated with the sacredness of religion. If 
we change, a few may follow us ; but the mass of the commu- 
nity will look upon us with suspicion, and by giving way to 
prejudice, will bar their minds against the good influence which 
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we may wish to exert upon them. Except in extraordinary 
cases, | much prefer the method above suggested, that is, re- 
taining the common language, with special care to correct mis- 
takes and establish the right meaning. On this subject, Ed- 
wards and Fuller, authors whom we both esteem so highly, 
pursued a course marked out by Christian wisdom, and worthy 
to be imitated by al! who publicly advocate the cause of truth. 
I am, indeed, no stickler for technical terms and set phrases 
in theology, especially for those which are not according to the 
word of God. A bigotted adherence to such terms and phrases 
is a hinderance to improvement, and too often a cloak for igno- 
rance and error. But there are words and phrases, which are 
altogether proper, and specially convenient, and which have a 
definite sense in religious discourse ; such as Trinity, depravity, 
atonement, election, regeneration, divine sovereignty, the spe- 
cial influence of the Spirit, justification, &c. Some of these are 
Scripture terms, and some not ; but they are all suited to ex- 
press important Scriptural truths. Now for any one who adopts 
the doctrines commonly marked by these terms, studiously to 
avoid them and to substitute new terms, would betray an un- 
pardonable affectation of novelty, and naturally lead us to think 
that he had renounced the common faith.— Appropriate 
terms,” says Robert Hall, “ become the surest safeguard of ideas, 
insomuch that a truth which is never announced but in a cireu- 
itous form, will either have no hold, or a very feeble one on the 
public mind. The anxiety with which the precise, the appro- 
priate term is avoided, bespeaks a shrinking, a timidity, a distrust 
with relation to the idea conveyed by it, which will be interpret- 
ed as equivalent to a disavowal.” I would press this thought, 
because | am convinced that many evils are likely to arise to 
the cause of truth from an attempt to set aside the common 
phraseology of religious books and of the religious world. — Itis 
however a still greater offence, for any one to retain the com- 
mon phraseology, and thus make a show of holding the com- 
mon faith, when in reality he rejects it. If the former is un- 
pardonable affectation, this is unpardonable deception. 
Another fault of common occurrence and of very hurtful ten- 
dency, is, the use of rash and unguarded language. Wheth- 
er this fault arises from an excess of ardor, or from a culpable 
recklessness of character, or from the want of a nice discern- 
ment, or, which is sometimes the case, from a deep impression 
of a particular portion of divine truth, and a desire to impress it 
powerfully upon the minds of others; it is the occasion of no 
small mischief, and ought to be watchfully avoided by all who 
would attain to the highest degree of usefulness. ‘The exam- 
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Jes of the most distinguished preachers and writers show it to 
be altogether practicable to use the most vivid and powerful 
language, without any degree of rashness or indiscretion. 

A word as to one more fault, and then I have done with 
these general remarks;—I mean the fault of appearing to 
differ from others, when there is really no difference ; or of put- 
ting on the appearance of greater difference than actually ex- 
ists. ‘This may arise from some eccentricity of character, or 
from a disposition which takes pleasure in giving false alarms ; 
which loves agitation and uproar, the noise of war, if not 
its violence and desolation ;—an attribute of character very un- 
desirable, and not a little mysterious. 

I come now to your statement of fundamental doctrines, in 
which I cordially agree with you. | apprehend that, with few 
exceptions, the ministers of the Orthodox Congregational church 
in New England, together with most, if not all of the Pres- 
byterian ministers through the Uniyed States, will give their 
full-assent to this statement. ‘The cordial belief of these doc- 
trines is, I think, a solid basis of ministerial fellowship and co- 
operation, though there may be a variety of opinions on other 
subjects, and on some subjects which are by no means unim- 
portant. ; 

Iam specially gratified that, in exhibiting the essential arti- 
cles of our common faith, you have so far adopted the language 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and the Synod of 
Dort. I cannot read the Confession of Faith and the Cate- 
chisms of the Presbyterian church without a lively impression 
of the ability, and the correct and well-balanced judgement of 
those excellent men who composed them. And as to the arti- 
cles of religion which were drawn up by the Synod of Dort, I 
know not by whom they were ever expressed more lucidly, or 
with greater theoretic and practical correctness, or more skill- 
fully guarded against misapprehension and abuse. No one 
can pretend that these or any other human productions are in- 
capable of improvement, or entirely free from mistakes. The 
best uninspired men are fallible ; and nothing which they have 
Written, or can write, is or ever will be entitled to our implicit 
confidence. What I have said of the Westminster Assembly 
and the Synod of Dort, I wish may be understood with this 
qualification. But after saying this, | am constrained to add,— 
how defective, crude, and illogical, as well as unscriptural, are 
many modern statements of doctrine, compared with the vene- 
rable symbols just referred to! As far as doctrine is concerned, 
the ministers and churches of New England early adopted the 
Westminster Confession of Faith; and it is the only Confes- 
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sion which has ever been publicly adopted in New England, 
The use of the Assembly’s Catechism in families and churches 
has, in my judgement, been immensely beneficial in its infly 
ence. I believe it has been among the best means of prevent- 
ing apostasy, and of preserving purity, union, and prosperity, in 
this part cf Christ’s kingdom. While I would not cease to bless 
God for the propitious events of the present day, especially for 
the increased attention given to the Holy Scriptures in the in- 
struction of youth ; it is my serious conviction, that we should 
have a still brighter prospect of the prevalence of a pure and 
scriptural faith, and of the increase of piety, if, in addition toa 
more diligent study of the Bible, people in general, especially 
churches, Bible classes, and theological students would give due 
attention to the Assembly’s Catechism, the longer as well as 
the shorter, together with the Confession of Faith, and if min- 
isters would make it a part of their public work, to explain the 
principles of religion as there set forth. 

Some expressions there are indeed in these summaries of 
doctrine, which are generally, in New England, deemed ex- 
ceptionable. But it has for some time been a question with 
me, whether, in the construction which has frequently been 
put upon the language of these symbols, and of many of the 
older theological works, the established rules of interpretation 
have been duly regarded. One of the most important of these 
rules is, that we should take into account the time and circum- 
stances of the writer, the manner in which words and phrases 
were used when he wrote, the errors against which he wished 
to guard, and the mode of thinking and reasoning which was 
common in the class of men, to which he belonged ; in a word, 
that we should, as far as possible, put ourselves in the place of 
the writer. The neglect of this rule has led to numberless 
mistakes respecting the theological books and Confessions of 
Faith, written by the early Protestant Divines. 

My attachment to the Catechism and the religious books, 
which, from my earliest years, I was taught to reverence, | 
have endeavored to guard against any mixture of bigotry, being 
fully aware that this tends to produce narrowness of feeling, and 
to prevent improvement. Most heartily would I welcome every 
ray of new light which may shine upon the great sub ects of rev- 
elation. For while I regard the unchangeable word of God 
as a perfect and infallible rule of faith and practice, I believe 
that our perception of its truths, and our manner of explaining 
and enforcing them, admit of vast improvement. And although, 
in the extent of their knowledge of Christianity, and their abil- 
ity to defend and illustrate its doctrinal and practical principles, 
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the older Divines seem to me far superior to the generality of 
late theological writers, whether in Europe or America; I can- 
not but think that some real progress has been made during the 
last century, in the right understanding of the Christian relig- 
jon, and in the right mode of setting forth its truths for the con- 
yersion of sinners and the spread of the Gospel. And it is my 
persuasion, though some may regard it as partiality or weak- 
ness, that this progress is chiefly owing to the labors of those 
whom we call New England Divines ; and I aim supported in 
this persuasion by some of the ablest advocates of divine truth 
in Great Britain. But while I say this, 1 am ready to deplore 
whatever has been among us of erroneous opinion, and of un- 
christian feeling and practice. 1 cherish the pleasing hope, that 
the multitude of young men who have recently entered the 
ministry, or are now preparing for it, will seek and obtain larg- 
er measures of divine illumination, than their predecessors, and 
that, in the happy results of their studies and labors, they will 
exceed all former generations. 

Your statement of the leading doctrines of the Gospel affords 
me peculiar satisfaction, not only because it does, in my view, 
entirely accord with the holy Scriptures, but because it is very 
unambiguous, lucid, and comprehensive. In point of particu- 
larity also, it is, 1 think, sufficient for the purposes intended. 

But all statements of this kind, such as we find in Confes- 
sions of Faith, and Heads of Doctrine, though very important 
as exhibiting summary and connected views of Christianity, 
and as helping to mark and perpetuate a true Scriptural faith, 
are still mere outlines or sketches, which are not by themselves 
calculated to make a full impression of divine truth, or to ac- 
complish the purposes of man’s salvation; like a skeleton, 
which shows us the frame-work of man, but is not at all suited 
tothe purposes of life and action. It wants flesh and blood, 
nerves and sinews, intelligence, feeling, and the principle of 
lifeand motion. An outline of Christianity is not Christianity 
itself, that living body of truth, which God has given us. In 
the Scriptures we see Christianity in its genuine, original, in- 
spired form, as it came from God. And in relation to the ends 
in view, this form of Christianity is perfect. But here, as in the 
natural world, the good which God designs, cannot be fully ac- 
complished without effort on our part. An agency is demanded of 
us,commensurate with all our powers. We must diligently apply 
ourselves to the business, first, of understanding the principles of 
our religion, and then of explaining them, and impressing them 
upon the hearts of others. This may be done in various ways ; 
but in no way so fully and efficiently as in the living ministry. 
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Here Christian doctrines, which a Confession of Faith presents 
in general propositions, are filled out, illustrated, carefully quali- 
fied and balanced, guarded against misapprehension, and a 
plied to the conscience and heart. As you, my brother, have 
long been engaged in the work of the ministry, and with a 
success for which you will have abundant reason to bless God 
forever, | hope that, in the course of our correspondence, you 
will bring out the results of your reflections and your experience, 
as to the best manner of exhibiting evangelical doctrine, and of 
adapting it to the ever-varying circumstances of individuals, go 
that it may indeed be the power of God to salvation. 

We have now before us what we regard as the leading, fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel, in which there is, as we think, 
an agreement among Orthodox ministers. But there are points 
which are peculiarly interesting at the present day, and on 
which there is no small difference of opinion, and no small de- 
bate. As it is the plan of our correspondence to enter now on 
the consideration of these points, withholding nothing which 
we deem important, and insisting upon nothing which is trifling; 
and as such an undertaking is difficult in itself, and is rendered 
doubly so by the circumstances of the present day ; may it 
please God graciously to vouchsafe to us that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct, so that our endeavors may be acceptable in 
his sight and conducive to the welfare of his church. 

LeonarpD Woops. 

Andover, Theol. Seminary, Aug. 30, 1832. 





DR. TYLER’S REPLY TO DR. TAYLOR. 


The object of my remarks on Dr. Taylor’s letter to Dr. Hawes, 
was to show, not that Dr. Taylor had renounced any of the lead- 
ing doctrines of Calvinism, but “ that his theories do involve 
principles subversive of some of the most prominent and impot- 
tant doctrines of his creed.” If this attempt is, as Dr. Taylor 
avers, “an utter failure,” it is owing to one of two things,viz: I 
have either misapprehended and misrepresented his theories—0 
I have reasoned inconclusively in my deductions. The question 
now is, has Dr. Taylor convicted me of either? The reader 
will bear in mind that nothing which he has said, is at all rele- 
vant to the case, any farther than it bears on one or the other 
of these points. Let us then try the question in relation 0 
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each of the topics which have been brought under discussion. 

1. The doctrine of decrees. 

Dr. Taylor says in his creed, “I believe that the eternal pur- 

3 of God extend to all actual events, sin not excepted ; or 
that God foreordains whatsoever comes to pass.” 

What I have attempted to show is, that he has advanced 
theories which are utterly inconsistent with this article of his 
creed, and which, if adhered to, must ultimately displace it as 
an article of belief. For example, I have understood him to 
advance the theory, that God could not have prevented all 
sin or the pre sent degree of sin in a moral system. He 
daims, | am aware, that he has proposed this theory only as a 
supposition that he has not affirmed it to be true, nor pre 


tended that it is capable of direct proof. till, however, he has 
made it the basis of his reasoning, and in every argument, and 
in every illustration, he has assumed it as true. He has more- 
over endeavored to establish its truth, both by direct argument, 
and by attempting to overthrow the opposite theory. 

And here let it be particularly noted, that if this theory is not 
true, the converse of it is true :—that is, God could have pre- 
vented all sin in a moral system—or, he could not. One of 
these positions must be true. Consequently, he who asserts one 
of them to be false, does, at the same time. assert the other to 
be true ; and he who attempts to overthrow one of them, or to 
show that it is unworthy of belief, does, at the same time, at- 


mpt to establish the other, or to show that it is worthy of be- 
ef. 

Now, what has Dr. Taylor said in regard to the theory that 
God could have prevented all sin in a moral system ? He 


has said, that “ it is a groundless assumption,’ —an assumption, 
ihe proof of which “ bids defiance to the powers of human rea- 
on,”’—that “no one has a right to assert it. or even to think 


it,”"—that it ““ ought never to be made the basis of an objection, 
oan argument,”—that “so long as (it) is admitted and rea- 
soned upon, (it) must leave the subject involved in insuperable 
difficulties,” —and that it must be disinissed from the mind. be- 
ore “the character and government of God (can) be shown to 
te free from embarrassment.” What. then, must be Dr. Tay- 
ors opinion of the opposite theory? Why, verily, that it is not 


1 


igroundless assumption—that it ought to be admitted and rea- 

ned upon, and be received and relied on as the tru theory. 
wk Dr. Taylor, if he can possibly conceive of any other al- 

mative? If the theory which he calls in question be not true, 

the one which he suggests, certainly is true. If, then, he dis- 
lieves the one, must he not believe the other? And if he 
VOL. V.— NO. Ix. 13 
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undertakes to refute the one, does he not at the same time at. 
tempt to establish the other ? 

If he should say, that although one or the other must be trye 
yet he does not pretend to say which—he has no belief on the 
subject—either of them may be true, for aught he can tell—] 
would then ask, why he calls one “ a groundless assumption,” 
and “a groundless and pernicious theory,” which “ invyolyeg 
many doctrines of the Gospel in absurdities and contradictions.” 
while he reasons upon the other as if it were true? Has hea 
right to affirm that a theory is groundless and pernicious, whep 
he knows not but it may be true; and especially when he does 
not even profess to believe that it is false ? 

Dr. Taylor informs us that he proposed his theory as “a 
point of rest to the mind, in relinquishing a groundless and 
pernicious theory.” But how can it present a point of rest. to 
the mind, unless it be regarded as true? Can the mind giye 
up one theory as groundless and pernicious, and then rest in 
the only conceivable theory different from this, as having a 
bare possibility of truth? Can a man be very certain that he 
is not sick, and yet regard it not “as an actual,” but only “pos 
sible” truth, that he is in health ? x 

Now, in view of what Dr. Taylor has said in regard to the 
theory that G'od could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system, is it unjust to represent him as having advanced and 
endeavored to establish the opposite theory ? Suppose a man 
should say that the position which affirms the existence of a 
God, is a groundless assumption—an assumption, which, s 
long as it is admitted and reasoned upon, involves the subject 
in insuperable difficulties, absurdities, and contradictions ;— 
should I be guilty of slander, in pronouncing that man an 
Atheist ? Suppose a man should affirm, that all proof of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures rests on a groundless assumption; 
—should I do him an injury to say that he denies their insp- 
ration ? 

Again—Dr. Taylor says, “I have said that the theory which 
affirms that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, 


* What is the theory which affirms that sin is the necessary means of the greates 
good? If it be what Dr. Taylor sometimes represents it to be, viz. that sin in its owo 
nature tends to good--and that when sinners commit sin, “they do the best thing they 
can do ;” which is the same as to say, that when they commit sin, they do their duty, 
and of course do not sin at all ;—so far from being “a common assumption,” it is @ 
theory which no divine, to my knowledge, ever advanced ; and Dr. Taylor, in oppo 
ing it, is contending with a creature of his own imagination. The view which has beep 

enerally taken of this subject by Orthodox divines is this. They suppose, what Dr. 
Taylor says he does not deny, but admits, “ that God overrules sin, and brings good 
out of the evil by counteracting its tendencies.” They suppose that he so overrules it, 
that he will bring to pass, eventually, a greater amount of good, than would have been 
realized if sin had never existed. This is the theory of Bellamy, of Hopkins, and of 
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cannot be proved to be true, and have attempted to show that 
the arguments used to support it are inconclusive—that it is in- 
capable of proof—that there are apparently unanswerable ob- 
jections against it.” Yet in his reply to Dr. Woods he says, “ If 
God can secure universal holiness, and if universal holiness 
would result in the highest happiness, then why does he not 
secure universal holiness? ‘This is the question for Dr. Woods 
toanswer. No ALTERNATIVE REMAINS, but either to admit 
that sin, in respect to the divine prevention, is incidental to 
the best system, or to adhere to the position that sin, in every 
instance of its occurrence, is, on the whole, better than holiness 
in its stead,”—that is, (unless he means to misrepresent the sen- 
timents of his opponents,) sin, in every instance of its occur- 
rence, will be so overruled and counteracted in its tendencies, 
as to be made ultimately the means of the greatest good. 

Here, the reader will perceive, that Dr. Taylor asserts in the 
most positive terms, that the theory which he rejects, or the one 
which he proposes as “a point of rest to the inind,” must be 
tre, and that we must admit the one or the other. If we re- 
ject one, “no alternative remains” but to admit the other. 
Consequently, unless Dr. Taylor does admit what he calls “the 
revolting dogma,” and the “ groundless and pernicious theory” 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good,—a 
theory which he says “ cannot be proved,” and against which 
“there are, apparentiy, unanswerable objections,’ he must ad- 
here to the position, that sin, in respect to the divine preven- 
tion, is incidental to the system ;—in other words, that God 
could not prevent all sin in a moral system. 

Besides—Dr. 'l'aylor says, “ We do not distort the views of 
our opponents. God, they maintain, permits sin, when he can 
prevent all sin, and when he would prevent it, were it not for 
showing his mercy and justice by means of it.* Revolting as 
thedogma is in its real form and aspect, its advocates must de- 
fend it as it is.” Who can read this statement and entertain 
the slightest doubt whether the writer meant to maintain and 


the Orthodox generally. In this sense only, have they maintained that sin is the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good. But Dr. Taylor says, ‘‘ To sgy that a thing must 
be overruled or counteracted in all its tendencies to secure a good result, and also that 
itis the necessary means of that result, is a contradiction.” I shall not stop to inquire 
whether this declaration is true. My only remark is, that if it be true, then none of the 

ox have ever maintained the theory that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
et good, and Dr. Taylor is entirely mistaken when he says it is “‘ a common assump- 
tion.” For he may be challenged to show that any Orthodox divine ever maintained 
that sin is the means of good, except as it is ‘‘ overruled and counteracted in its tenden- 
cles 


* “What if God, willing to show his wrath and make his power known, endured 
with much long-suffering, the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction ; and that he might 
make known the riches of kis glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had afore pre- 


pared unto glory.” PavL. 
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defend the position that God cannot prevent all sin in the moral 
universe ! 

Further— Dr. Weods had stated, that “ God does not do ev- 
ery thing he can to make his creatures virtuous and happy.” 
At this declaration, Dr. ‘Taylor professes to be exceedingly 
shocked. He says, “ A benevolent God does not do what he 
can to make his creatures virtuous and happy! We think 
that this position might be salely left to answer for itself.” 
What is this but a virtual declaration, that to Lis mind, it was 
a perfectly plain case, that a benevolent God must do every 
thing he can to make all his creatures virtuous and happy, 
and that since he has not made them all virtuous and happy, 
it must be because he cannot ? — 

Once more In the note to the sel mon in W Laie h he first pro- 
posed this theory, he has a form ul argument bi which he at- 
tempts to establish its truth. He says, “ Would not a moral 
universe of perfect holiness, and of course, of perfect happiness, 
be happier and better than one comprising sin and its rhiseries? 
And must not infinite benevolence accomplish all the good it 
can? Would not a benevolent God then, HAD IT BEEN pos- 
SIBLE TO HIM IN THE NATURE OF THINGS, have secured the 
existence of universal holiness in his moral kingdom?” Here 
isa direct argument, (founded, it is true, on an assumption of 


L. ; : P J » o3 6 
ihe point im debate,) to prove that ithe reason why God has not 


prevented sin, and secured universal holiness in his moral king- 
dom is, that it was not “ possiBLE TO HIM IN THE NATURE 
OF THINGS.” Nor is this all. He goes on to show that those 


who deny this position are guilty of limiting the goodness of 
God, and asks, 7) Who does miost reverence to God. he who 
supposes that God would have prevented all sin in his moral 
universe, but cow/d not ;—or he who affirms that he could 
have prevented it, out would not ?! 

Now, in view of all these facts, how Dr. Taylor could say, 
“] have advanced no theory which professes to assign the ac- 
tual reason of the fact that sin exists,” | shall leave it for him 
to explain. ‘l'o me, it is utterly inexplicable. 

But supposing that Dr. ‘Taylor has propounded his theory 
only as an hypothesis, or possible truth ; yet if it is inconsistent 
with the doctrine of decrees, it must tend directly to subvert 
that article of his creed :—for how can he consistently believe 
a doctrine, while he strenuously maintains that a theory utterly 
inconsistent with it, may be true. Suppose a man should say, 
it may be true, though I will not affirm it positively, that Jesus 
Christ is a mere man ;—could he consistently and undoubting- 
ly maintain the doctrine of the Trinity? Or suppose a man 
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should believe it may be true, that all men will finally be re- 
sored to holiness and happiness ;—could he believe, without 
wavering, the doctrine of endless punishment? Just so far as 
he believes that the one may be true, he must believe that the 
other may be false. 
Again—Dr. ‘Taylor has said, “I do believe that it may be 
true, “that God, all things considered, prefers holiness to sin in 


all instances in which the latter takes place.” This I have con- 
sidered equivalent to the position, that God does prefer, all 
things considered, that sin should not exist. But Dr. Taylor 


professes to regard this as a misrepresentation. He says, “ But 
L ask Dr. Tyler when or where | have said that God prefers, 
allthings considered, that sin should not exist. Nothing like 
it Isaid that God, all things considered, may prefer holi- 
ness to sin in every instance ; and Dr. Tyler strangely substi- 
tutes for this the position, that God does not prefer the existence 
of sin on any account.” 

Now, I would ask, if, in all the instances in which sin takes 
place, holiness should exist in its stead, would there be any sin 
inexistence? And if God does prefer, all things considered, 
holiness to sin in all instances in which the latter takes place, 
isnot this the same as to prefer, all things considered, that sin 
should not exist in any instance. How is it possible for God 
to prefer, “on any account,” the existence of sin, in any in- 
stance, if, all things considered, that is, on all accounts, he 
prefers something else in its stead, in a/l instances? Will 
Dy. Taylor be so good as to inform us? Until he shall do it, I 
shall continue to maintain, that his statement is equivalent to 
the position, that God does, all things considered, prefer that 
sin should not exist. 

The reader can now judge, whether I have given a fair rep- 
tesentation of the theories of Dr. ‘Taylor in relation to the topic 
under consideration. 

The next inquiry is, have I reasoned conclusively in my de- 
ductions. 

Isaid, “If it be true that ‘ God, all things considered, pre- 
fers holiness to sin in all instances in which the latter takes 
place ;’ it cannot be true that God has purposed or foreordained 
Whatsoever comes to pass :—for, according to this representa- 
tion, it was from eternity God’s will or choice, all things 
cmsidered, that sin should not exist in a single instance. 
Consequently, it could not, in any sense, be his purpose or 
thoice that it should exist. To say that God prefers, all things 
considered, that sin should not exist, and at the same time, to 
ay that he has purposed or foreordained that it shall exist, 
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is a palpable contradiction. It is the same as to say, that God 
chooses, and does not choose the same thing, at the same time,” 

To this Dr. "Taylor replies, “lo preter the best system. 
whose excellence does not depend on sin, but on its own ‘merits 
in other respects, and notwithstanding the certain foreseen ex- 
istence of sin, does not imply a contradictory preference of sin 
to holiness :—for it is not in either case SIN THAT IS THE OB 
JECT OF PREFERENCE. Very true—this is what | maintain; 
that, according to Dr. Taylor’s theory, sin is not the object of 
preference, and consequently it is not the object of a divine 
purpose or decree ; and it is not true, that God hath foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass. Wiatever God has pur 
pose d or foreordained, he does in some sense prefer ; and to 
say that he has purposed that sin shall exist in all instances in 
which it does exist, and at the same time to say that he prefers, 
all things considered, that something else should exist in its 
stead, in every instance, is to my mind a manifest contradiction, 
Nor has Dr. 'Taylor shown that it is not a contradiction.” 

The sense in which Dr. l'aylo: supposes God to have de- 
creed the existence of sin, will be seen by attending to some of 
his illustrations. Notice the following. 

“'The wheels of a watch are a necessary means of regulat- 
ing the motion of its hands; the friction of those wheels, is 
necessarily incidental to the existence of such a machine. Hach 
wheel in its character of a means, constitutes an ¢ndegral part 
of the system of machinery, devised and executed by the artist. 
FRICTION IS NO PART OF THAT SYSTEM; it is an evil to 
which he submits, a limitation on the exercise of his skill, re 
sulting from the nature of the materials of which the watch is 
made. ‘The direct tendency of every wheel, if properly adjust 
ed, is to produce the desired result. There is no such tenden- 
cy in friction ; it is an evil to be encountered, and, as faras 
0ssible, to be set aside.” 

This illustration is intended to show the relation which Dr 
Taylor supposes sin to bear to God’s moral system, viz. the 
same relation that friction bears to the machine of the artist 
It constituies no part of the system, but is necessarily incidental 
to it. It would be avoided if it were possible in the nature of 
things, and is submitted to merely because it cannot be avoided. 

Now, I ask, who would ever think of affirming, that the att 
ist purposed or foreordained the existence of friction ?—espt 
cially since it is “no part of the system of machinery DEVIS 
ED” (that is, contrived, planned, purposed) by him; but is an 
evil which he never chose—which he would gladly avoid— 


* See the corrections at the end of this No.—Assist. Ed. 
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and to which he submits solely because he cannot avoid it. 

Dr. Taylor has given us another illustration. He says, 
«Suppose Dr. Tyler should appoint a religious service for his 
people as the best means of their salvation, with the perfect fore- 
sight of the conversion of the greater part, and the perversion of 
itby a few to the augmentation of their sin—would not Dr. 
Tyler prefer the existence of the meeting to its non-existence ? 
—and yet, would this be to prefer the perversion to the saving 
improvement of the means of grace by a few?” Aud I would 
ask, would it be proper to say under such circumstances, that I 
purposed or foreordained this perversion of the means of 
grace by afew? If, as the statement of the case supposes, it 
was my desire, all things considered, that every individual 
should receive saving benefit; and if I did all in my power to 
effect this object ; and if those who perve rted the means, did it 
against my will, and in defiance of my utmost eflorts to pre- 
yent them :—I ask, would it be proper to say that they fulfilled 
my will and executed my purpose ! 

And if God does desire, all things considered, that sin should 
not exist in the moral universe, and if he has done all in his 
power to prevent it, and it has come into being, because its en- 
tire prevention in a moral system is impossible, even to Om- 
nipotence :—is it proper to say, that God determined to permit 
it—or that he hath purposed or foreordained its existence ? 
Is it proper to use the language of the Bible, and to say in any 
case, that persons, while committing sin, have done what God’s 
hand and counsel determined before to be done? In other 
words, can Dr. Taylor, consistently with his theory, maintain 
the doctrine of decrees, as taught in the Bible ? 

If “God prefers, all things considered, holiness to sin in all 
instances in which the latter takes place ;’—then he preferred, 
all things considered, that David should not number Israel, 
even when he moved him to number Israel. He preterred, 
all things considered, that the Jews should not crucify Christ, 
although they executed his determinate counsel, and did whaé 
hishand and counsel had determined before tobe done. He 
preferred, all things considered, that the kings of the earth 
should not agree and give their kingdom to the beast, al- 
though he put it in their hearts thus to fulfil his will. And 
he prefers, all things considered, that none of the sinful con- 
duct of men which fulfils his purposes, shall take place, (for it 
would not take place, if holiness should exist in its stead,) which 
Bthe same as to say, that he prefers, all things considered, 
that his purposes should not be fulfilled, but defeated. If this is 
hot a contradiction, [ know not how a contradiction can be ex- 
pressed in language. 
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Dr. Taylor asks, “ Does it involve a contradiction to SUPpose 
that a benevolent parent should prefer under the best system of 
government, the obedience of his children to their disobedience 
in every instance, and still prefer their occasional disobedience, to 
perpetual imprisonment or death to prevent it?” 'To this Ire. 
ply :—T'o suppose a parent to prefer, all things considered, 
the obedience of his children to their disobedience in every in- 
stance ; and at the same time to prefer their occasional disobed- 
ence on any account, that is, any thing considered, dogg 
involve a contradiction. 

Besides—lIs it proper to say that a parent has foreordained, 
purposed, or decreed the disobedience of his children, merely 
because he did not destroy their lives as soon as they were born, 
or shut them up in perpetual imprisonment? And is it proper 
tosay that God hath foreordained, purposed, or decreed the 
sinful conduct of men merely because he did not create them 
machines, or refuse to give them existence? Is this the doctrine 
of foreordination taught in the Bible ? 

If Dr. Taylor can maintain the doctrine of decrees, con- 
sistently with the theories which he has advanced, every 
Arminian may consistently maintain this doctrine. The 
grand objection of Arminians to the doctrine of decrees, is, 
that it represents God as having foreordained the existence 
af sin; and yet they take precisely the same ground that Dr. 
Taylor does, in accounting for the existence of sin. VIZ. that 
God could not prevent it in a moral system. 'They at- 
mit that God foreknew all the sinful actions of his creatures: 
and they admit in the same sense as Dr. Taylor does, that he 
determined to permit them :—that is, he determined to permit 
them, because he could not prevent them and have a moral 
system. If then Dr. Taylor is a consistent predestinarian, eve 
ry intelligent Arminian is a consistent predestinarian. How 
then has it happened, that the doctrine of predestination has 
ever been regarded as one of the “ five points” by which Cab 
vinists are distinguished from Arminians ? 

I said in my remarks, that if God foreordained the existence 
of sin. it must have been for a good or a bad end. To this 
Dr. Taylor replies, “ [ answer, not so.” Indeed! Has God 
foreordained the existence of any thing for no end whatever? 
This is to suppose him to act without motive, and of course 
without wisdom or benevolence. But Dr. Taylor proceeds 
“ He may have foreordained sin directly not at all, and only as 
involved in other purposes.” If he foreordained it directly of 
indirectly, it must have been for some end; and to say there 
fore that he did not foreordain it for a good or a bad end, is the 
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same as to say, he did not foreordain it at all; and this is to 
deny that God hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. 
But Dr. Taylor goes on to say that God might have foreor- 
dained sin, “ simply and solely for this reason, that the adop- 
tion of the moral system, best on other accounts, involved its 


certain existence.”—'That is, it could not be prevented in a 
moral system ; and God decreed its existence in the same 
sense, that a man decrees that his son shall be a drunkard, 
when he finds he cannot prevent it uuless he takes away his 


life, or locks him up in a dungeon! 
According to Dr. 'T'aylor’s theory, the great God is reduced 


to the necessity of choosing between two evils. He cannot ac- 
complish as much vood as is seen to be desirable even by the 
worms that dwell on his footstool : much less can he accom- 


plish what his own infinite ae perceives to be desirable. He 
isreduced to the alternative of having no moral system, or of 
having one exceedingly wre one in which he will find 
much everlastingly to regret. While he does all in his power 
tostay the progress of iniquity, and to secure universal holi- 
ness, he finds he has made a world which he cannot govern, 
and Is obliged to see his benevolent de IONS ¢ mtinually defeat- 
ed. To use the language of another :—*‘ The mizhty One of 
Jacob is thus involved in a perpetual contest of streneth with 
the creatures of his power, who have their foundation in the 
dust, and are crushed before the moth, and is baflled by them 
in every instance in which they commit a transgression. 

Dr. Taylor says, “ Dr. 'T yler’ s third charge of contradiction 
mhis point, is founded in a mis shdiiiale of my language. 
He represents me as saying, ‘that | do not believe that a God 
of sincerity and truth, punishes his creatures for doing that 
which, on the whole, he prefers they should do.’—Now instead 
of saying this merely, | added for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing this misapprehension, and which as the means of good is 
the best thing they can do.” 

Now I can assure Dr. Taylor, I did not intend to mis-quote 
his language, nor mis represent his meaning, nor am I yet con- 
vineed that [ have done it. ‘The passage which I quoted con- 
lains an entire proposition by itself, nor does it express more 
than Dr. Taylor has repeatedly ern in other passages. 
The additional clause I supposed to be thrown in as a com- 
ment upon the preceding ;—that is, | nant d that Dr. Tay- 
lor meant to say, that when men do what God on the whole 
prefers they should do, it is the best thing they can do, and 
thus to represent those who hold that all sin will be overruled 
for good, as teaching that when men commit sin they do the 
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best thing they can do (which, by the way, is an entire misrep- 
resentation of their sentiments.) I am confirmed in this opin- 
ion by the following passage in the review of Dr. Woods’ Jet. 
ters. “Ought he [the sinner] to mourn that he had done the 
best thing he could do—even the very thing which God him- 
self preferred he should do?” Here Dr. ‘Taylor tells us express 
ly, that for the sinner to do the best thing he can do, is, in his 
estimation, only to do what God prefers he should do. The 
clause, therefore, which I omitted, was not intended to add to 
the meaning of the one which I quoted, but only to express the 
same meaning in different terms. I shall leave it for the read- 
er, therefore, to judge whether Dr. Taylor has cause to “ fee} 
(himself) deeply injured by this omission ;” or whether his Op 
ponents have not cause to feel injured, that he should have 
added this clause with a view so grossly to misrepresent their 
sentiments. Dr. Taylor says, “ Dr. Tyler's last charge of con- 
tradiction on this topic, is founded on a representation of my 
sentiments to which I cannot allude without pain even in self- 
defence. He charges me with affirming in unqualified terms 
that God could not prevent sin, and with maintaining that he 
foreordained that which he would have prevented, but could 
not.” ———“ I have said that it may be true that God could not 
prevent all sin in a moral system, or that sin as to God’s pre 
vention, may be incidental fo a@ moral universe. Now Dr, 
Tyler in representing my views leaves out the words in ital- 
ics.” 

I will thank the reader just to turn to my Remarks, and 


examine the passage quoted by Dr. ‘Taylor in its connection. 


He will find it written :—“ It is a part of Dr. 'T'aylor’s theory 
that ‘God coulé ;.. ¢ prevent all sin or the present degree of sin 
in a moral system.’ ‘He would have prevented all sin in 


his moral universe, but could not.’ Yet he foreordained what 
ever comes to pass: that is, he foreordained what he would 
have prevented if he could.” Have I left out the words in 
italics? It is true I did not repeat them in the last sentence; 
but they are evidently understood ; and considering the close 
connection of that sentence with the preceding in which Dr. 
Taylor’s own language is quoted verbatim, no impartial read- 
er could possibly mistake my meaning, or understand me to 
misrepresent the meaning of Dr. Taylor. But suppose the 
words in italics had been repeated in the last sentence and it 
should read, “he foreordained what he would have prevented 
in his moral universe if he could,” does this make the contra 
diction any the less palpable ? 

“If,” says Dr. Taylor, “Dr. Tyler says that God can secure 
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the condnct he prefers, this would only show how he constant- 
ly falls into that sort of paralogism, called begging the ques- 
tion.” And Dr. Taylor as constantly falls into the same sort 
of paralogism ; for all his reasonings, and all his illustrations 
assume the fact, that God cannot secure the conduct he prefers. 
But to prevent further charge of assuming the point in de- 
pate, I shall attempt to prove that “God can secure the con- 
duct he prefers”’—in other words, that he can control at plea- 
sure the moral actions of his creatures. 

I argue this 

1. From the fact that God is almighty. Almighty power 
js power to which no limits can be assigned. It is power to do 
any thing which does not imply contradiction. Now that it 
does not imply a contradiction to suppose God to control the 
moral actions of his creatures, we know; because he has 
done it in thousands of instances. If then he is Almighty he 
can do it to any extent he pleases. 

2. The Scriptures explicitly teach us that God can and 
does control at pleasure the moral actions of his creatures. The 
king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of 
water, he turneth it whithersoever he will. The way of man 
is not in himself ; wt is not in man that walketh to direct 
hissteps. The heart of man deviseth nis way, but the 
Lord directeth his steps. The wrath of men shall praise 
thee: the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. - This 
text establishes both of the positions which Dr. Taylor has 
branded as groundless assumptions. It teaches us that the sin 
which exists will be made to praise God, or be overruled 
for good ; and that the remainder—all which cannot be made 
to praise God, will be restrained or prevented. This clearly 
implies that God could prevent all sin in his moral kingdom, 
if it were his pleasure; and that the reason he does not do 
it, is, that he sees it will be more for his glory to permit its 
existence, than it would be to exclude it from his kingdom. 

3. If God cannot “secure the conduct he prefers,” or 
control at pleasure the moral actions of his creatures, there is 
hoencouragement to the duty of prayer. For what can we 
pray? We may pray that God would govern the natural 
world ; but we cannot pray that he would exert any influ- 
ence upon our own hearts or the hearts of others. We 
tamnot pray that God would keep us from sin, and cause 
us to walk in his statutes, for this would be to control our 
moral conduct. We cannot imitate the Psalmist when he 
prays, create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
night spirit within me—Make me to go in the way of 
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thy commandments—Incline my heart unto thy testimo- 
nies and not unto covetousness—Lead me, O Lord, in thy 
righteousness—Keep back thy servant also from presump- 
twous sins. Nor can we pray for our fellow men, that God 
would restrain, awaken, renew or sanctify them. That it ig 
proper to pray for these things, no man who believes the Bible 
will deny :—and every man who prays, whatever theories 
he may profess to adopt, does implicitly admit that God 
can and does influence the will and control at pleasure the 
conduct of men, without impairing, in the least degree, their 
moral agency. 

4. If God cannot control at pleasure the moral actions 
of his creatures, he cannot fulfil his predictions and promi- 
ses ; for the fulfilment of these depends on innumerable volun- 
tary actions of men. 

Should it be said, that God foresaw what men would do, 
and made all his predictions and promises to correspond with 
what he foresaw—l reply, this is‘representing the whole sys- 
tem of the divine administration as dependent on the conduct 
of finite beings. “It is representing the Creator as subject 
to the will of his creatures, rather than creatures as subject to 
their Creator.” According to this view of the case God does 
not govern the world as he would be glad to do, if he could; 
but ashe is obliged to do, by the ungovernable wayward- 
ness of his creatures. 

Besides—How could God know what the actions of his 
creatures would be, if they are independent of his control? 
{If no influence which he can bring to bear on their minds, 


will infallibly “secure the conduct he prefers;” how is it 
possible that he should foresee what they will do? Is it 
said, God is Omniscient? Granted. But Omniscience can- 
not foresee that of which there is absolutely no evidence, 


any more than Omnipotence can accomplish natural impos 
sibilities? And what evidence can there be even to the 
Divine Mind, that creatures acting independently of his con- 
trol, will act in a given manner? If there are creatures 
whose actions Omnipotence cannot control; there are crea 
tures whose actions Omniscience cannot foresee. 

5. If God cannot “secure the conduct he prefers,” he 
cannot be perfectly happy. It is impossible to conceive of a 
being as perfectly happy, unless all his desires are gratl 
fied. But if “God does prefer, all things considered, ho 
liness to sin in all instances in which the latter takes place,” 
he does desire, all things considered, universal holiness in 
his kingdom. Consequently his desires are not all gratified. 
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If his creatures were all holy, he would be more happy 
than he now is—and if he could be more happy than he 
is now, then he is not now perfectly happy. Besides—ac- 
cording to the theory 1 am opposing, an infinite variety of 
events are occurring every hour and every moment, which 
he would prefer, all things considered, should not take 
place—events too of infinite moment, connected with the 
most fearful consequences, and such as must cause infinite 
regret. And it will be so forever. Accordige to this the 
ory, then, how is it possible that the divine being should 
not be infinitely, and eternally unhappy? And is it so? 
Does Jehovah sit on the throne of his glory, and look down 
on his creation, only to pass eternal ages in fruitless lam 
entations over the evils which have crept into the system 
against his will, and which all his wisdom and power are 
incompetent to remedy ? 

6. That God can and does control at pleasure the moral 
actions of his creatures, is implied in the duty of submission. 
That the evils which we sufler, are to be regarded as af- 
fictions and judgements sent wpon us by God, and to be 
submitted to as such, is a dictate both of reason and reve- 
lation. But a very large proportion of these evils are brought 
upon vs by the agency of men. How then are they to be 
regarded as divine judgements, if men act independently of the 
divine control 2 Js there evil in the city and the Lord hath 
not done it? Most certainly, if the actions of men are be- 
yond the divine control, there is evil in the city (and not only 
moral evil, but natural evil) which God not only hath not 
done, but which he never would have suffered to be done, if he 
could have prevented it in a moral system. <A vast proportion 
of the evils which we suffer are of this description. And are 
they, then, to be regarded as righteous dispensations of provi- 
dence? But how is: this subject exhibited in the Scriptures ? 
Read the history of Job. The Sabeans stole his oxen and 
sew his servants. The Chaldeans stole his camels and slew 
the servants. And yet Job said, The Lord cave, and the 
Lord hath talcen away, blessed be the name of the Lord. 
In all this Job sinned not, nor chareed God foolishly. 
What, did not Job sin, and charge God foolishly in ascribing 





those events to him which were brought to pass by the agency 

wicked men? How often have Calvinists been charged 

with the most horrid blasphemy, for ascribing such events in 

my sense to God! When Shimei cursed David, the pious 

monarch exclaimed. Jet him curse, for the Lord hath bid- 

denhim. What, did God bid Shimei to commit such an atro- 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. 14 
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cious crime as to curse the Lord’s anointed? I need not multi- 
ply examples. Any one who has read the Scriptures with the 
least attention, cannot but have observed, that God is often rep- 
resented as inflicting judgements upon his creatures, when those 
judgements are brought to pass by the voluntary actions of 
men. 

7. ‘That God can and does control at pleasure the moral 
actions of his ceatures, is implied in the duty of gratitude, 
That every blessing which we receive is a gift of God, and 
ought to be gratefully acknowledged, will not be disputed by 
any one who has a fair claim to the Christian character. But 
a great part of our blessings come to us through the instrumen- 
tality of men; and if they act independently of the divine 
control, how are we indebted to God for them? How do we 
know that the individuals whose actions have conferred great 
blessings upon us, were not, while performing those actions, do 
ing what God preferred, all things considered, they should not 
do? How, then, can we be under obligation to thank God for 
these blessings ? 

Finally—If God cannot “secure the conduct he prefers,” 
there can be no certainty that any of the subjects of his moral 
government will be preserved from utter and final apostasy. 
Dr. ‘Taylor says, “ ree moral agents can do wrong under 
every possible influence to prevent it. ‘The possibility ofa con- 
tradiction in supposing them prevented from doing wrong, is 
therefore demonstrably certain. Free moral agents can do 
wrong under all possible preventing influences. Using their 
powers as they may use them, they will sin, and no one can 
show that some such agents will not use their powers as they 
may use them.” “ But this possibility that free agents will 
sin, remains (suppose what else you will) so long as moral 
agency remuins; and how can it be proved that a thing will 
not be, when for aught that appears, it may be? When in 
view of all the facts and evidence of the case, it remains true 
that it may be, what evidence or proof can exist that it will not 
be?” * 

Apply this reasoning to a particular case. Gabriel is a free 
moral agent. Gabriel therefore can do wrong under every 
possible influence to prevent him. It is demonstrably certain, 
that to suppose him prevented from doing wrong, may imply a 
contradiction. Using his powers as he may use them, he will 
sin ; and noone can show that he will not use his powers as 
he may use them. The possibility that he will sin remains 





* Review of Dr. Woods’ Letters, p. 563 
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(suppose what else you will) while his moral agency remains ; 
and how can it be proved that a thing will not be, when for 
aught that appears, it may be? When in view of all the facts 
and evidence of the case, it remains true that Gabriel may sin ; 
what evidence or proof can exist that he will not sin? The 
same May be said of every saint on earth, and every saint and 
angel in heaven. “ What evidence or proof” then “can ex- 
is” that the whole moral universe will not yet be in a state of 

tual revolt, and present a scene of unmingled and inter- 
minable wo? Do you say, that the purposes and promises of 
God secure a different result? But how can God execute bis 
purposes and fulfil his promises, unless he can control at pleas- 
we the moral actions of his creatures? Whither then are we 
driven? Into what a dark unfathomable chaos are we plung- 
ed! Give up the doctrine that God can “ secure the conduct 
he prefers,” or control, at pleasure, the moral actions of his crea- 
tures; and the destinies of the universe are left in awful un- 
certainty, and no intellect can conjecture what may be the 
issue of events. 


Am I not now authorized to say, that the theory of Dr. 
Taylor (viz.) that “ God cannot secure the conduct he prefers,” 
or that “ God could not have prevented all sin, or the present 
degree of sin, in a moral system,” is “a groundless assump- 
tion”—that it “ ought never to be made the basis of an objec- 
tion or an argument”—that “so long as (it) is admitted and 
reasoned upon, (it) must leave the subject involved in insupera- 
ble difficulties,’—and that it must be dismissed from the mind, 
before the character and government of God (can) be shown to 
be free from embarrassment.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Lectures on CuristTian THEOLOGY, BY GEORGE Caris. 
TIAN Knapp. T'ranslated by Leonarp Woops, Jr., Ap. 
bot Resident at the Theological Ne minary in Andover, 
Mass. In two Volumes. Vol. I. New York: Published 
by G. & C. & H. Carvill. Andover: Printed at the Cod- 
man Press, by Flagg & Gould. 1831. pp. 539. 


The spirit of religion in this country is active rather than 
contemplative. The nature of our institutions gives full scope 
to action, and the bustling character of our population is more 
favorable to doing than to thinking. Every thing is submitted 
to the. judgement of the people ; the standard of excellence is 
fixed by them; and they can more justly appreciate the active 
laborer than the profound thinker. Whatever visibly conti- 
butes to immediate good is highly valued, and the zealous pro- 
moter of any scheme of this kind is sure of his reward; but 
that which is more remote or hidden in its beneficial results, 
however excellent and even necessary as a principle for future 
action, is apt to be slighted, and the author neglected. 

During the struggles in the mother country for religious and 
political freedom, the developement of Christianity among our 
Puritan ancestors was eminently a practical one. "The princ- 
ples of religion were all brought to bear upon the actual condi 
tion of men in real life ; they were employed as means for the 
increase of physical comforts and the upholding of civil rights. 
This disposition was brought into this country by its first set- 
tlers, and it has rapidly increased with our growing strength, 
Hence the number of our benevolent institutions, and the heroie 
energy with which their measures are conducted ; hence the 
passion for the study of statistics and for new schemes for doing 
good. Hence, too, the persevering and indefatigable character 
of the chief promoters of our public charities; who, though 
generally theologians by profession, have studied things more 
than books, and are not scholars so much as men of business 
They make but little use of classical learning, and choose nel- 
ther Demosthenes nor Cicero for their models of impressive 
speaking ; but their minds are richly stored with appropriate 
facts, and they are eloquent, because they have an object before 
them which they thoroughly understand, and are intensely 
anxious to see accomplished. 
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Who will deny that this peculiarly practical, active character 
of our religion, the legitimate offspring of a government perfect- 
ly free, and the habits of a people accustomed to estimate every 
thing by its visible results, has been productive of immense 

ood, and is in fact in perfect accordance with the very genius 
of Christianity? ‘The actual achievements of our numerous 
associations for the spreading of the Bible and religious books, 
for the support of missions, for the education of indigent youth, 
for the comfort of the poor, for the promotion of temperance, all 
show that this spirit of activity has not been productive of mere 
bustle and noise. Who ever before dreamed, that the power of 
humble men, when they unite their efforts for a good purpose, 
isso great, so irresistible, as it has been found to be, by actual 
experiment, in our own country, since the last war? Fr all 
this we are indebted to the democratic tendency of the Calvin- 
ism of our ancestors. Christianity itself, indeed, is essentially 
democratic : it has in its own spirit all the freedom and thrilling 
excitement and unceasing activity of democracy. But democ- 
racy is always turbulent: and is Christianity therefore turbu- 
lent? By no means; nor would democracy be so, were it not 
for that deep-rooted depravity in man, which always turns the 
best things to the worst, and obliges God, as a wise and benevo- 
lent moral governor, to give us, not those things which are in 
their own nature the best, but those which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, we may be the least likely to abuse to our own 
ruin. 

The Christian religion, in all ages and under all circum- 
stances, is essentially the same ; and it is always a religion of 
action. Still it_is not action exclusively ; and unless the con- 
templative spirit keep pace with the active, religion loses its 
@irituality and heavenliness. In this case, religion drops that 
unsuspecting frankness and fearless simplicity, which are the 
products of a habit of constant communion with the spiritual 
world, and becomes too much a matter of calculation and con- 
ttivance ; and men seek to promote its interests in the same 
spirit, and by somewhat the same means, that they would en- 
deavor to increase an estate. The life of faith gives way to the 
life of sense. 'The active spirit, without the contemplative, leads 
to intellectual barrenness and leanness of soul; the contempla- 
tive without the active, to empty sentimentalism and supersti- 
tion. Those minds in which these two characteristics have 
been equally developed, have always produced the most lasting 
benefit tothe church. Such were the minds of the best English 
theological writers in the times of Elizabeth and the Common- 
wealth ; and such, in our own country, were the minds of Ed- 
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wards and Brainerd. Those, on the contrary, in whom one of 
these characteristics has been strongly developed to the partial 
or almost total suppression of the other, however good their in- 
tentions or praiseworthy their zeal, have generally done as much 
evil as good. It is the union of these two elements, that has 
given to English theology the advantage over every other in 
writings on practical religion. In what other language shall 
we find books of this sort combining so much sound sense and 
practical wisdom with such fervent piety and deep devotion, as 
we see in Baxter’s Call and Saints’ Rest, in the Discourses of 
John Howe and the Commentaries of Leighton? Nor have 
our own times, or our own nation, been destitute of writers of 
this class. 

Not a few of the peculiarities of American theology owe their 
origin to the circumstance, that we are situated in a new coun 
try. We have no ancient universities, nor extensive libraries, 
nor liberal foundations, which afford the opportunity and the 
means for extensive literary investigation. ‘The wants of the 


country and the wants of the students, many of whom do not 
] ] 


commence study till late in life, call our educated men immedi- 
ately to active service, after what must be, at best, but a hasty 


and superficial preparation: and in after life, their engrossing 
occupations leave them but little leisure or inclination to com- 
pensate for their imperfect acquirements by a course of study, 
which requires thorough intellectual training and access to 
many books in various languages. If our divines can reada 
little Latin and less Greek, and spell out a Hebrew text with 
the help of the Manual Lexicon, they are rather above the 
common standard :—but if, in addition to these eecomplish- 
ments, they have a smattering of French, and an ability to read 
German commentary, some good folks are almost afraid that 
such prodigious learning must be a hindrance to their piety ! 
Is this picture too highly colored? . 1 would ask, how many of 


our ministers in good standing can read the original of even 
Calvin’s Institutes, without construing 2 Vhis is not reproach- 
fully spoken: such is the natural consequence of our situation 
in a new country, where there are comparatively few books, but 
little time for study, and a great abundance of work. Nor 
would we by any means intimate that a mere knowledge of 
languages is the real essence of intellectual greatness. Homer 
and Socrates were boih intellectually creat. and Aristotle and 
Plato had learning as well as greatness, though their know 
ledge of languages was probably limited to their mother tongue. 
It is the depth of study, and not the extent of it, that gives & 
man intellectual power. Still, at the present time, when the 
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human mind has developed itself so variously in the different 
ages and nations of the world, a man must seek in various lan- 
guages for that sort of information which was formerly confin- 
ad to one or two, or his views of the actual advancement made 
in human Sesschlies will be narrow and partial. The ability 
to read different languages ought to be acquired in early life, 
certainly below the age of twenty, before the mind has become 
too much occupied with things to attend patiently to words. 
But how many there are among us, who do not even com- 
mence the Latin grammar, till the time for the study of lan- 
guages is well nigh past! And is it to be expected that many 
such scholars will ever make themselves familiar with the 
minds of other nations than their own? Much more than is 
now done in this way, however, might be accomplished, if pub- 
lic opinion would only demand a more thorough prepare ition 
forcollege, a more thorough course of stady in college, and 
higher literary attainments in professional men. We are happy 
to believe that higher demands already begin to be made, and 
that they are daily increasing. 

But the mind, even if crampe d by a defective education and 
limited attainments in learning, will still demand aliment. If 
its Views be not extended | by an extensive course of study, it 
will seize with the stronger grasp those ideas which lie within 
isteach. Our theologians have not been idle, though they have 
cultivated comparatively a narrow field. In those departments 
of study which require but little know ledve ol the etiorts of oth- 
minds, and but a limited acquaintance with the actual state 
of theolowical science in the world, they have produced works 
of great merit. Who in all Christendom stands higher as a 
metaphysician than Edwards? ‘The most distinguished phi- 
losophical and ethical writers of the present day, among whom 
we May mention the Frenchman Cousin and the E:nglishman 


Mackintosh, venerate his talents and labors in this science. A 
foreign scholar, educated at the universities of Copenhagen and 
Halle, who has diene his chief attention to metaphysics, re- 


! ° . ‘ " as 
cently obtained a volume of Edwards, whose writings he had 


till then hever seen. Soon after, he obs ved to the writer of 


this article, with an ager of agreeabie surprise :-—“ Ich 
habe so eben Edw ards gelesen, und er ist noch tiefer wie 
Kant.” ‘TL have just been sali Edwards, and he is even 


more aA ‘ne rt Kant.”) <A too exclusive attention, in our 
country, to metaphysical theology, and a very limited acquaint- 
ance with theological literature in general, have been productive 
ofno inconsiderable evils. We have almost thi ught that met- 
aphysics is the whole: of theology. Some theological theories 
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have been regarded as original and highly important, and jp. 
volving the essential principles of religion, which a more extep. 
sive acquaintance with dogmatic history would have shown tp 
be but the apparitions of some antiquated speculations, that had 
faded away on account of their intrinsic insignificance, afd 
which have power to do neither good nor harm, only as they 
are made matter of contention. This is a sore evil: and tp 
remedy it, our theologians ought to be made more thoroughly 
acquainted with the theological writers of other ages and other 
nations. 

If from our own country we now turn our attention to Ger. 
many, we shall find there a theological developement directly 
the reverse of our own. The German theologians have glat- 
ing faults from which we are happily free, and they have alo 
great and striking excellenc ie s to which we can at present lay 
no claim. The theology of both countries can be greatly im. 
proved by sifting the two pe mingling together the better por 
tions of each. 

The moral and political condition of the Germans—perhaps 
also, to some extent, their native temperament—have led them 
more to the speculative than to the practical. They have wit 
nessed the failure of many attempts for the renovation of their 
country ; instead of seeing their several states united and five, 
they have seen little but oppression, discord, and blood-shed by 
a brother’s hand. “Their fondest hopes have been so often dig 
appointed, that they seem to have relinquished all present er 
pectation of applying speculative principles to the purposes of 
practical utility. They live on the sean of the past and an 
ticipations of the distant future. Asa distinguished writer of 
their own has said, ‘they leave the empire of the ocean to Eng. 
land, and of the land to France, and reserve to themselves the 
domimion of the air.’ Literature and philosophy are the only 
subjects on which they can employ their. minds with any pre 
pect of advanitage ; and hence their unexampled diligence and 
success in these pursuits. ‘Talents and ambition, which in ths 
country would find note in politics, or at the bar, or in schemes 
for internal improvement, are there all turned into the field of 
literary investigation, as the only one which promises distine 
tion without incurring the jealousy of government. They may 
speculate as freely as they choose, if they will not apply their 
speculations to the disturbing of the existing order of things. 

It is easy to see what must be the effect of such a state of 
ciety upon the character of the public mind. Knowledge cat 
not be carried into practice ; speculation cannot be tested by 
experience. Accordingly there are no limits to the boldness, 
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the freedom, and even the extravagance of speculation. The 
deep feeling of the intrinsic excellence and importance of truth, 
which always exists where truth is a practical reality, is there 
to some extent lost ; for neither truth nor error seems essential- 
ly to net the condition of real life. ‘The pursuit of k Pipe 3 
becomes 1 pastime, a refuge from the irksomeness of a com- 

lled activity ; : it is entered upon for the sake of the ihe 
ment and the distinction it affords, rather than from any hope 
of becoming essentially happier or better by the possession of 
knowledge. Hence, in the German writers there is often want- 
jug that high appreciation and deep love of truth for the sake 
of its practical results, that manliness of tone, and that earnest 
determination to do ood, which olves such an interest to the 
works of the best English authors 

Notwithstanding these defects, which almost necessarily re- 
sult from their condition, the Germans have excellencies, too, 
no less peculiar and important. ‘They live much within them- 
selves, and are accustomed to watch closely the operations of 
aha minds. ‘They are meditative, full of a silent and 
quiet, but deep enthusiasm. ‘They have more of a philosophi- 
cal spirit than the Exnglish, and thei r philos« phy is of a higher 
order and more solemn tone. The religious spirit in Germany, 
though it may be deemed somewhat mystical, has less of earth- 
liness than it has here. ‘There is generally a depth and sim- 
plicity, and an absence of all worldly calculation in the feelings 
of a religious German, which we seldom find among ourselves. 
Their learning is altogether more thorough and accurate than 
ours. Study is the business of their lives; and they accustom 
themselves from early youth to habits of patient and complete 
investigation. The original sources of knowledge in all its va- 
tious departments lie before them, and they are never debarred 
access to them through want of ability to read an ancient or a 
foreign language. ‘They can avail themselves of the learned 
treasures not only of Greece and Rome and modern Europe, 
but of Arabia and Syria and eastern Asia. 

These are qualities in which we cannot at present pretend 
to bear any comparison with the Germans; and they are qual- 
ities, too, of the highest importance. How then can a greater 
service be rendered to the cause of religion and learning in our 
land, than by adapting the best German works to the state of 
things in our own country, and transferring them to our lan- 
guage? Can we not add our own practical sense to German 
audition, and fill up our own shallowness by German depth ? 
We are able, surely, to reap the advantages of their learning 
and philosophy, without adopting their skepticism, or becoming 
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mystics. The best scholars are English who have completed 
their education in Germany ; and the best books are by Eng. 
lish writers who have made a free and discriminating use of 
German helps. 

We are, therefore, grateful for every attempt to make oy 
countrymen familiar with the scholars of Germany. But meg 
translation will not answer the purpose. ‘There is often ay 
much need of remodelling the form in which the thoughts ar 
presented, and of adapting the mode of philosophising to the 
state of science in our own country, as there is of transferring 
the words and sentences from their idiom to ours. "The Bibh 
cal Theology of Storr and Flatt is written on a plan, and with 
a design, so different from any thing to which we are accustom 
ed, that, profound and elaborate as it really is, many of ow 
scholars, because they cannot take it up and read it through, ag 
they would Dr. Dwight’s Lectures, wonder in what its excel 
lence consists. Its excellence consists ia its being a scientific 
arrangement and thorough exegesis of the most important doe 
trinal texts of Scripture. It isa philosophical system of the 
materials of thought on theological topics: its design is to guide 
and aid the student in his own theological studies, and notto 
furnish the work ready done to his hands. It is not apprec 
ated, because it does just what Bishop Butler wished might be 
done in his day, states the bare premises and the conclusions 
without artificially linking them together. 

Professor Stuart adopted the right plan in the beginning, 
and this plan is followed up in the Biblical Repository with 
great ability and success. "lhe work, whose title stands at the 
head of these remarks, is also one of the most successful at 
tempts that have hitherto. been made in the way of translation, 
Nor is it a mere translation ; for the translator has constantly 
kept his eye upon the state of theological science in our own 
country, and endeavored to adapt his work to it by a seriesd 
judicious notes. These notes are for the most part written with 
great care, and contain numerous references to the best modem 
writers of Germany. As comparatively few, who will use thi 
translation, can have access to German writers, we think i 
would have added much to the utility of the work, if the trans 
lator had more frequently referred his readers to the standard 
English theologians. Owen, Baxter, Edwards, Leighton, Stil 
lingfleet, Watts, Doddridge, Horseley, and many other writers 
in the English language, we cannot help thinking, are, both as 
scholars and theologians, as instructive and as worthy of notice 
as Morus, Reinhard, Koeppen, Bretschneider, Schleiermacher, 
Hahn, or any other of the so often quoted Germans ; besides 
being much more accessible to the English student. 
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Mr. Woods has enriched his translation with a very valuable 
Preface, which, as most readers will be likely to think, gives 
indications of even a deeper philosophical spirit and a more gen- 
eous flow of soul than the original work itself. We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of making one quotation, in which 
Mr. W. describes the consequences of what are called liberal 
principles in theology. 


“Theologians, it is said, have no choice left them, and must adopt the 
splendid results which are every day disclosed in all departments of know- 
edge ; and if they would not suffer theology to fall into contempt, must ad- 
mit some compromise between its antiquated doctrines, and the rapid progress 
of light. To effect this compromise is the office assigned to modern Ration- 
susm, by one of its ablest apologists. Rationalism, says Bretschneider, de- 
signs to restore the interrupted harmony between theology and human sci- 
gees, and is the necessary product of the scientific cultivation of modern 
times—But whence the necessity of this compromise? It is a necessity 
with which the believer in Revelation can never be pressed, and which cer- 
tainly was not felt by theologians of the old stamp. They had not asserted 
their independence of the Pope and the school-men, only to yield it again to 
the empiric. And as to the advantages of this compromise,—what has real- 
lybeen accomplished by this far-famed Rationalism, after all its promises ? 
eesdoseed friendship for Christianity, but has proved its deadly foe ; stand- 
ing within the pale of the Church, it has been in league with the enemy 
without, and has readily adopted every thing which infidelity could engen- 
der, and as studiously rejected every thing which true philosophy has done 
toconfirm the truths of Rooshaien. It promised to save Theology from con- 
tempt; and how has this promise been performed? In the days of Spener, 
Theology was the Queen of Sciences, so acknowledged by the mouth of Ba- 
ton, Leibnitz, Haller, and others,—their chosen oracles. She wore the in- 
ignia of divinity ; and ‘ filled her odorous lamp’ at the very original fountain 
tight. But in an evil hour, she took this flattering Rationalism to her bo- 
om. Now stript of every mark of divinity, cut off from her native sources 
flight, and thrust out into the dark, this Foolish Virgin is compelled to say 
to her sister Sciences, *‘ Give me of your oil; for my lamp has gone out.’ ”’ 


Mr. W. has read extensively and studied deeply, and we 
hope fhat this is but the beginning of his labors for the. theo- 
bgical literature of our country. He has our most hearty wish- 
sfor his continued success and happiness in the prosecution of 
studies so delightful in themselves and of such deep interest to 
the moral welfare of mankind. 

Of the merits of the original work, as a system of theology, 
weshall be better prepared to speak after the second volume 
has made its appearance. ‘Thus far it seems characterised by 
amethod perspicuous and scientific, by great simplicity of 
thought and language, thorough examination of texts, judicious 
#lection of arguments, and gentle, unostentatious piety. The 
lierature, also, of theology, and the history of its principal doc- 
ines, are given with great clearness and fidelity, and with 
‘pious references to authorities. In reference to the present 
tate of theological science in our country, this is, perhaps, the 
test valuable part of the work. 
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We do not find in Dr. Knapp the strong intellectual nerve of 
Doederlein, nor the rich philosophical spirit of ‘Tholuck ; but 
his plain good sense, his skill in exegesis, his acuteness in up 
ravelling the sophisms of error, his accurate acquaintance with 
the history of theological literature, his Christian goodness of 
heart, adapt his work admirably to the present wants of our 
theological community. We look for the appearance of the 
second volume with eager anticipation. 





Discours sur Pétude de [histoire du Christianisme et son utilité 
pour Uepoque actuelle—Prononcée a& Genéve, dans la seance 
d@’ouvertur: d’un cours sur [histoire de la Reformation et des 
Reformateurs de l Allemande au seiziéme siécle, par VM. Merle 
D’ Aubigné, Ministre du Saint Evangile dans 0 Eglise re 
formée et ancien Pasteur, President du Consistoire de U église 
‘protestante de Bruxelles. Genéve. 1882. . 


The name of Geneva is connected with a thousand interest- 
ing associations, as the cradle of the Reformation, the asylum 
of liberty, and the residence of distinguished Divines and schob 
ars for many ages. But it ig now still more interesting as the 
scene of an approaching contest between truth and error, which 
will draw upon it the eyes of the whole Christian church. The 
apostasy of her ancient Seminary and Company of Pastors is 
well known. After having passed through the same stages 
of concealment and evasion, which form the invariable history 
of defection from the truth, they at length openly avow that 
system of belief, or rather disbelief, which, under all the mult- 
farious forms and titles which it assumes, has ever this charac 
teristic, that it exalts reason to the place and authority of de 
throned revelation. But though the avowal of these doctrines 
has been comparatively recent, yet they have long exerted an 
influence not the less pernicious, because it was diffused in © 
cret and covered by the most artful dissimulation. A_ rapid de- 
cay of piety must ever follow, when the vital energy of the 
word of God is withdrawn. It was thus with the churchat 
Geneva. She soon fell into the most deplorable lukewarmness. 


—The things which remained were ready (to die.—But God 
never suffered a total extinction of piety. The visits of 
Haldane and Drummond and other pious Englishmen, and of 


our own Bruen and Mason fanned the expiring spark which 
is now blazing up into a glorious and far-seen heacon, awaken 
ing throughout Christendom the hope that a new Reforma 
tion is about to break forth from Geneva—a _ reformation ne 
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less necessary, and we trust, destined to prove not less complete, 
than that in which the church emerged from the darkness and 
superstition of popery—a reformation from deadly apathy to 
all genuine religion and sneering contempt of its most sacred 
and vital truths. 

Christians at Geneva (hitherto overawed by an ecclesiastical 
organization wedded to the state and wielding its power—a 

wer of which they have made, and still make, the most un- 
generous use) have at length, become convinced, that it is their 
duty to make a more decided and conspicuous avowal of their 
faith, and to act on the offensive against the prevailing error 
and indifference. ‘The first result of this movement was the 
formation in the last year (we believe) of the Evangelical So- 
ciety, designed to serve as the centre and organ of Christian 
and benevolent operation. This Society has exerted itself in 
the circulation of the Scriptures, not only in Switzerland, but 
in the neighboring departments of France. It has established 
at Geneva a weekly lecture (already most numerously and re- 
spectably attended,) where those evangelical doctrines are 
preached which are no longer to be heard in the temples 
ofthe establishment. But their most important step has been the 
establishment of “the New Evangelical School of Theology.” 
twas founded in September 1831, and was announced in 
the same month by one communication addressed to “ the 
Syndics and Council of State of the Republic and Canton of 
Geneva,” and another “to the Churches, Universities and all 
the faithful of Protestant Christendom.” Both these docu- 
ments contain an able and temperate exposition of the motives 
which led to the foundation of the School. 

The interesting location of this Seminary, the distinguished 
men who fill its various departments of instruction, above all, 
the great and important emergency in which it originated, all 
have caused its establishment to be regarded as the rising of 
ie morning-star on Europe. it will probably exert a wide and 
silutary influence on Switzerland itself, of which Geneva is 
the principal canton and head of influence. But it isasa means 
df evangelizing France, that it awakens our deepest interest 
and highest expectations. What a vast field does that country 
open to Christian enterprise in a free, ingenious and enlighten- 
ed, but dissolute and infidel population of 33,000,000 ?—A pop- 
ulation, too, effectually emancipated from papal bigotry, and 
Weary of political experiments, which in fulfilment of their 
magnificent promises, have produced nothing but the abortive 
and fruitless agonies of revolution—and thus prepared by un- 
mecedented sufferings and disappointments, to appreciate and 
embrace the glorious gospel of the blessed God. The actual 

WOL. V.— NO. Ix. | 45 
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success of the Gospel at this time in France, as it is preached 
by itinerants supported by private patronage is, perhaps, unex. 
aimpled since apostolic times. An individual, supported by a gen. 
tleman in this country, has in nine months collected at Cher. 
bourg, a congregation large enough to demand a salary fromgoy. 
ernment, a church of sixteen members, and a large and flour. 
ishing Sunday school. His place is now occupied by an evan. 
gelical preacher of the established Protestant church, and the ip. 
defatigable pioneer has gone to break ground in the same man. 
ner at Brest. ‘This is but one instance of many others of which 
intelligence has reached us within a few weeks. But where 
are the laborers to gather in the harvest which now whitens the 
fields of that vast country? Great numbers of young men, it 
is true, are offering themselves, eager for employment and sat- 
isfied with the bare means of subsistence—but where are they 
to receive their education? Shall they 1esort to the Semina- 
ries of Montauban, or Strasbourg, or the old Seminary of Gen- 
eva, where they must hear the Divinity of their Saviour 
denied, and the quaintnesses and alledged discrepancies of 
Scripture held up to perpetual ridicule in the lectures of their 
Professors? Yet such is the only instruction to which they 
have had access. ‘These are the only seminaries in Freneh 
Kurope—they are the only avenues to the pulpits of the 
French Protestant churches. And though all founded and en- 
dowed to perpetuate the doctrines of the Gospel and of the 
Reformation, they are now arrayed in direct hostility to both. 
Such was the exigency which demanded the establishment 
of the a New Evangelical School ol Theology oo lt is well de- 
scribed in one of the circulars issued by the Evangelical Socie- 
ty, as follows, 

“We have just said, and it is too easy to demonstrate the 
truth of the assertion, THIS sCHOOL Was NECESSARY. If 
the young men who repair to the Academies of France and 
Geneva in order to prepare themselves for the ministry of the 
word of life are there imbued with erroneous doctrine; if the 
professors are hostile to those truths, for instruction in which 
all our pulpits were erected, all our schools opened, all our i 
stitutions endowed; if the course of study at those schools 
is not free; if pupils who are attached to the faith of the 
Reformers and Apostles have there no opportunity of fol- 
lowing those instructions which answer to their wants and 
which satisfy their consciences; if pious parents who wish to 
devote their sons to the ministry, must condemn them to pass 
the four finest years of their youth in studies which undermine 
the foundations of our faith ; in a word, if it is true that Arian 
ism overturns the Gospel from its base; then certainly, the e& 
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tablishment of this school was indispensable.——-The churches 
are themselves convinced of it. We only recall an acknowl- 
edged fact,” &c. 

No location could have been selected for this school, perhaps 
on the continent, combining so many advantages as Geneva. 
ts excellent climate, its polished and elevated society, in which 
are to be found men of the highest distinction in almost every 
department of science, the purity of its vernacular French, the 
very moderate expenses of living, and not least, perhaps, its 
yenerable and inspiring associaticns—all invest it with attrac- 
tions which will not only render it a place of general resort to 
theological students from France, but, as in the days of her own 
renowned Calvin, will probably invite occasional pupils from dis- 
tant countries. 

Still more substantial attractions, however, are presented in a 
crps of highly endowed Professors. ‘The department of Exe- 
gesis is filled by men from the right quarter, from Germany, 
(timany as it now is; men who have sat at the feet of Tho- 
luck and Neander. Men who have passed through the intox- 
ication of Rationalism and have sobered themselves by deeper 
draughts at the fountains of knowledge. At the head of this 
department is M. Steiger of Berlin, of whom Professor Tho- 
luck says. “If he has access to the necessary means, he will 
render the present day an epoch in the learned world.” Mr. 
Steiger is known in Europe as the author of the best refutation 
of German Rationalism and of a valuable commentary on the 
first Epistle of Peter. His associate in this department is M. 
Havernich, whose commentary on Daniel is mentioned by Tho- 
luck, is an important accession to the biblical literature of the 
day. He is farther characterized by a distinguished scholar of 
Berlin as follows, “'The publications of M. Havernich would 
grve to restore the Theology of Protestant France, and would 
increase the reputation of the Seminary in France, Germany, 
ad even in England and America, where they have been for 
sme lime translating the pernicious works of Gesenius, for 
want of better.” 'The department of practical Theology and 
pastoral care is filled by M. Galland, and that of dogmatical 
Theology by M. Gaussen, the well known pastor of Satigny, 
though degraded from his charge and his pastoral office within 
afew weeks by the liberal party of the venerable company of 
pastors for being concerned in the establishment of this Semi- 
tary. “He is,” says a countryman of his own, “ the Calvin 
four times; Calvin, with more winning manners and a 
more expansive charity.” 

The discourse of which we have placed the title at the head 
f this article, is the first fruits of this institution. It was deliv- 
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ered at Geneva in January of the present year by M. Merle 
D’Aubigné, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the New 
Seminary. He held the pastoral office successively at Berlin 
and Brussels, and sustains a high reputation in the European 
churches for his eloquence and piety. It was introductory, ag 
its title imports, to a course of Lectures on the “ history of the 
Reformation and of the Reformers of Germany to the 16th 
century,” not forming a part of the regular instruction of the 
Seminary, but separate and preparatory, and “ attended,” as a 
note informs us, “ not by an auditory of students, but by ah as. 
sembly composed of persons of various ages and of both sexes,” 
It is dedicated to Neander, the intimate personal friend of the 
author, and the father of Modern Ecclesiastical History. 

This introductory discourse has given us the impression that 
Professor Merle D’Aubigné is admirably qualified for the task 
he has undertaken, viz. to deliver a course of lectures on Be 
clesiastical History, adapted to popular instruction and impres 
sion. ‘I'o do this, on any subject connected with religion, in 
the present thoughtless and skeptical condition of European so 
ciety, is a task of no ordinary difficulty. ‘T’o accomplish ‘it, a 
man must be learned, deeply learned; but this is not all. 
Never, perhaps, was there a generation which regarded mere 
learning with less respect, than our own. ‘To the treasures ae- 
quired by solitary research, he must add the acuteness, versatil 
ity and readiness of mind, which can only be acquired by actual 
and wide intercourse with the living world. He will be les 
occupied in meeting arguments, than insinuations. He mus 
be able to reply to sarcasms with dignity. He must have a pro 
found insight into the spirit of his own times, and be ableto 
bring the results of past ages to combat its errors and rectify ils 
speculations ; above all, his heart must be thoroughly warmed 
with his subject, and he must speak with the force and ardor, 
which can only proceed from an entire and honest conviction 
of the truth and importance of what he utters. We repeat our 
conviction, that the author of this Discourse possesses these 
rare qualifications in a superior degree—an evidence of which 
may perhaps be derived from the fact that it has been largely 
quoted with high encomiums by one of the weekly papers of 
Paris. We present our readers with a few extracts. 

After showing the superior interest of the history of Christi- 
anity over the history of politics and of literature, and answer 
ing, in a masterly manner, the sarcastic objections to this history 
arising from the spirit of infidel mockery, he thus replies to the 
more serious objection, that Ciristianity has shackled the human 
mind and kept our race in perpetual infancy. 

“We shall not even speak of the blessings which Chris 
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tianity bestows in a future life, though these are its principal 
objects, but we shall meet our adversaries on their own ground. 
Let a map of the world—a statistical table of the nations, de- 
cide the question. Where is light? Where is darkness ? 
Where is liberty? Where i: slavery? Mark the obscurity 
which envelopes all unconverted countries, and the light which 
rests upon those where Christianity is found. What has rent 
asunder the dark and murky veil which so long overspread the 
islands of Otaheite, of Kimeo, of Hawaii? Christianity. Nay 
more, mark with a pencil upon this map, by successive shad- 
ings, those countries where there is most light, morality, and 
freedom. You will find but one scale of progression—that of 
Christianity itself. Wherever the Gospel enjoys the highest 
respect, Gere are found in the greatest abundance, the true 
blessings of humanity. ‘The United States of America, Great 
Britain, other evangelical countries, where the light of the 
Word shines in its greatest purity, will be at the summit of the 
sale; and those deepening shades of the transition by which 
you are conducted from Christian nations to those which are 
not so, will be found on those regions of the earth where Chris- 
tianity exists, it is true, but is neutralized by the human ele- 
ments which are blended with it.” 

The concluding remarks are exceedingly impressive and no- 
ble, and discover a familiarity with the far-reaching views of 
pophecy which are peculiar to Hengstenberg and the modern 
prophetical school of Germany. 

“Itis the reign of Christ which has brought unity tothe peoples 
ofthe earth and to their history; and by it, the disjointed mem- 
bers ar formed into one body. One of the most essential and im- 
portant ideas of the epoch in which we live, which perhaps has 
oly slightly traced itself on many minds, but which will ever 
become the fundamental thought of those who meditate and be- 
lieve, is, that in the new period which opens before us there ought 
tot 80 much to be a personal history, if | may so speak, of peoples, 
aa general history of humanity. Our epoch is the point where 
humerous filaments, coming from different quarters, unite, and 
fom whence they proceed in a single cord. And what is this 
hew period, if it be not the consummation of the purposes of Chris- 
tianity ? While a few philosophers have feebly discerned of late 
something of this vast centralization of human races. Christian- 
ity points the world to the annunciation this great event of hu- 
manity addressed two thousand years before the actual era to 
the Chaldean Abraham, and to the still more surprising expres- 
sion of its founder, “There shall be one FoLp, and one Shep- 
herd.” The religions of antiquity rendered impossible this vast 
assemblage of nations. Like the languages of Babel, they were so 
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many walls which separated the nations from each other. They 
. Were national gods which were adored by the tribes of the earth ; 

they pertained only to the people who had made them; they had 
no points of contact, none of sympathy, with any other nation, 
Falsehood has a thousand strange faces which have no common 
resemblance. Truth alone is one, and can alone unite the races 
of the earth. The idea of a universal kingdom of truth and pu- 
rity, remained unknown to the ancient world; and if some wise 
men had a vague and obscure presentiment of it, it was to 
them only an ideal, without the possibility of their even con- 
ceiving what could convert it into a reality. Christ appears, 
and soon accomplishes what the religions and the sages of the 
world had not been able even to foresee. He founds a spiritu- 
al kingdom, to which all nations are invited ; he overturns, ip 
the energetic language of the Apostie, the “ enclosures,” the 
“ middle walls of partition” which separated the nations, and 
unites them together to form one body, one new man, before 
God. Christianity is not, like the ancient religions, a doctrine 
adapted only to a certain degree of developement of the nations; 
it is a truth, descended from heaven to earth, which can act, 
at once, on men of every climate and every grade of culture. 
It imparts to human nature, whatever be its asperities or the 
various modifications which letters and philosophy have caused 
it to undergo, the principle of a new and truly divine life. And 
it is this life which must be, at once, the great means of devel- 
opement for all nations, and the centre of their unity. No 
sooner has it appeared, than the true cosmopolism begins to 
exist in the world. The citizens of Judea, of Pontus, of Greece, 
of Egypt, of Rome, till that hour enemies to each other, em- 
brace as brethren. Christianity is that tree spoken of in Serip- 
ture, “the leaves of which are for the healing of the nations.” 
It acts at once, on the most opposite conditions of human socie- 
ty. It regenerates, it vivifies the corrup'ed world of the Ceesars, 
and shortly after subdues and civilizes the barbarous hordes of 
the North. And atthe hour when.I write, it produces the 
same effects on the citizens of London, of Berlin, of Paris, and 
on the’savage of Greenland, of Caflraria, and of Sandwich. 
The net is thrown over the whole earth, and the day is not dis 
tant, when a divine hand will draw captive within it, all the 
races of men.” 

We are unable to follow our author in his developement of 
these important thoughts, and in his spirited and masterly refu- 
tation of the objections which they may be expected to excite 
from French Infidelity and Genevese Liberalism. The whole 
conclusion.(of which we have given a very inconsiderable pat) 


* Js. ix. 
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js rich with profound and original thought. Every line of it 
deserves to be read and pondered. Indeed, the Discourse is 
well worthy of being presented entire to the American public in 
atranslation ; and if this is not done, we slrall probably give 
gome further extracts in a future number. 





Baptism 1N 1ts Mope anp Sussects, considered, and the Ar- 
guments of Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw refuted. By Avex- 
anpeR Carson, A. M., Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 
Together with a Review of D>. Dwight on Baptism. By F. 
L. Cox, LL. D., of London. New York: C. C. P. Crosby. 
1832. pp. 395. 


The subject of Baptism seems to have excited an unusual de- 

ee of attention of late, among the Dissenters of England and 
Scotland. ‘The principal writers on the one side have been the 
Rev. Greville Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw; and those on the other, 
the Rev. Alexander Carson and Dr. Cox. The publication be- 
fore us is the latest on the subject which has been received in 
this country, and is almost entirely from the pen of Mr. Carson. 
A few pages are added by Dr. Cox, animadverting on some of the 
positions of Dr. Dwight. Our limits do not permit us to go intoa 
full examination of the work ; and yet we are unwilling to pass it 
altogether without notice. 

1. Mr. Carson makes several important concessions, such as have 
not been often made by writers on that side of the question. In 
the first place, he admits that the word Ganzw, from which Ban- 
titw is formed, literally signifies to dye as well as to dip, and to 
dye or color “‘ in any manner,” whether the operation be perform- 
ed by dipping or not.* This proposition he supports by several 
incontestable examples. And after adducing them, he says, 
“Having such evidence before my eyes, I could not deny this to 
my Opponents, even were it a difficulty as to the subject of the 
mode of baptism. In a controversialist, nothing can compensate 
for candor; and facts ought to be admitted, even when they ap- 
pear unfavorable.” 

2. Mr. C. admits that, in some points, ‘ the baptism of John 
was essentially different from the baptism of the Apostolic com- 
mission. John did not baptize into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. He did not baptize into the 
faith of Christ as come, but as about to be made manifest.”— 
“John’s baptism,” he further adds, “ did not serve for Christ’s. 
Paul baptized the disciples of John the Baptist, because they had 
hot been baptized into the faith of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 


* “ 2arrw signifies to dye uy quatre as properly as by dipping, though 
originally it was confined to the latter.” p. 63. 
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and because they had been baptized only in the faith of the Mes. 
siah to come.’ 

3. It has been commonly urged against the baptism of infants, 
that this practicesis not expressly enjoined’in the New Testament, 
Positive institutions, it is said, are never left as matter of infer. 
ence, but are always enforced by express commands. But Mr. (, 
says, “‘I do not object to inference. On the contrary, I receive 
what is made out by inference, just as I receive the most direct 
statement.” He adds, however, with great propriety, that “ap 
inference is nota guess, or cx onje cture, or probability, or conceit, 
drawn at random,” but “the necessary result of the principle 
from which it is de rived.” 

4. Mr. C. represents the Abrahamic covenant as “ havinga 
letter and a spirit.” According to the spirit of it, he admits that 
** all believers are the children of Abraham ;”* that the promise 
to Abraham, ‘I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee,’ 
s ‘‘ fulfilled in the spirit, by God’s being a God to all believers ;” 
and that the promise of the land of Canaan is ‘ in the spirit fuk 
filled to the true Israel, in the possession of the heavenly inheri- 
tance.”’ “‘ The kingdom of God in Israel, with its officers, laws, 
worship, &c. is a visible model of the invisible kingdom of Christ.” 
(Of course, it is the visible church.) ‘ The typical ordinances, 
which exhibited the truths of the gospel in figure, form one of the 
most conclusive evidences of Christianity ; and present spiritual 
things to the mind in so definite and striking a manner, that they 
add the greatest lustre to the doctrines of grace.” He says in 
another place, “‘ The covenant with Abraham is everlasting in 
the full sense of the word; for by it, all Abraham’s spiritual seed 
are blessed with him, by having their faith counted for righteous- 
ness to the end of the world.” pp. 344, 351.—We know not 
when we have recorded sentences with more pleasure than these. 
They are full of truth, and of very extraordinary truth, to fall 
from the lips of a Baptist. 

5. Commenting on the passage, Rom. iv. 11, in which cir 
cumcision is called a ‘ seal of the righteousness of faith,’ Mr. C. 
observes, ‘‘ Undoubtedly it was a seal of spiritual blessings; but 
not a seal to the individuals circumcised that they were personally 
interested in these blessings. J¢ seals the truth of the gospel, 
namely, that there is righteousness in the faith of Abraham; or 
that all who have Abraham’s faith have righteousness.” Again 
he says, that “the spiritual or emblematical meaning of circum 
cision is the change of the heart by the Holy Spirit.” ' pp. 359, 
364. This is precisely that for which Pedobaptists have been 
long contending ; and on which they found, as they think, a con- 
clusive argument, to show that baptism has come in the place of 
circumcision. 

We must now leave the concessions of Mr. C. and turn to other 


* “ By that covenant, he (Abraham) was constituted the father of believers in all 
ages.” p. 348 
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rts of his work which are less agreeable. He advances some 
things which will be new to most readers, and which certainly 
gre very extraordinary.—He supposes, for instance, that John’s 
baptism—* the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins’— 
had the same design and meaning, when received by Christ, as 
when received by the other Jews. His language is as follows: 

«ff John’s baptism implied repentance and confession of sin, how could 
Jesus submit to it? This apparent inconsistency struck John himself so 
forcibly, that he even presumed to forbid him. ‘I have need to be baptized 
@ thee, and comest thou to me?” But it was necessary for Jesus to observe 
sl the Divine institutions incumbent on his people. And if this was neces- 
ary, there must be a propriety in the thing itself. If he submits to the bap- 
tism of repentance, there must be a point of view in which it suits him. And 
what is that pointof view? Evidently, that though he is himself holy, yet, 
gone with us, he is defiled. Just as by our oneness with him, we can say, 
‘Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's elect?’ by his being one 
with us, he can confess himself a sinner. The oneness of Christ and his peo- 

is not a figurative way of speaking. It is a solid and consoling truth. 
vie we die in Christ’s death, and are acquitted as innocent ; by it Christ is 
made sin for us, who in his person knew no sin. Christ’s baptism, then, is 
noexception from what is implied in John’s baptism. It has the same mean- 
ing, as well as the same figure, to him as to us.” 


Again, Mr. C. insists, that though infants are saved by Christ, 
they are not saved by the gospel, and that the gospel has nothing 
to do with them. ‘‘ The gospel,” he says expressly, ‘‘ has nothing to 
do with infants, nor have gospel ordinances, any respect to them.” 
“The salvation of the gospel is as much confined to believers, as 
the baptism of the gospel is. None shall ever be saved by the 
gospel, who do not believe it. Consequently, by the gospel, no 
infant can be saved.” Again he says, that though “ infants must 
be saved as sinners, and saved through the blood of Christ,” they 
“are not saved by the new covenant. ‘There is no such doctrine 
exhibited in any part of the book of God.” pp. 279, 345.—How 
infants can be saved, as sinners, by the blood of Christ, and yet 
have no interest in the covenant of grace, and the gospel have 
nothing to do with them, will not be so obvious to all readers, as 
Mr. C. probably anticipated. 

Mr. C. professes to be deeply skilled in Hermeneutics, and he 
delivers his canons, and makes assertions, like one entitled to 
speak ex cathedra. His assertions, however, will not in all cases 
bereceived. For instance, he lays it down as indubitably cer- 
lain, and insists upon it, that the Greek preposition ex ‘‘ always 
tignifies out of.” Now so far is this from being true, that out of 
isnot the most common signification of this word, and is not so 
lepresented by the most respectable lexicographers. A vast number 
dlinstances may be gathered from the New Testament in which 
this rendering is wholly inadmissable. What sense would the 
blowing passages make, if the preposition «x were rendered out 
¥? “The tree is known out of its fruit.’ ‘ Having agreed 
with the laborers out ofa penny a day.” ‘‘ Jesus knew out of the 
beginning who thefihre that believe not.” ‘“ Many good works 
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have I showed you out of my Father. ” A man is not justified 
. out of the deeds of the law.” ‘They out of the faith are the 
children of Abraham.” ‘They are out of the world ; therefore 
speak they out of the world, and the world heareth the m. We 
are out of God; he that knoweth God, heareth us. He that jg 
not out of God, heareth not us.” ‘“‘ Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord, that they may rest out of their labors. ”—Obviously, 
Mr. C. meoda stronger proof that Ph lip and the eunuch came yg 
out of the water, than his alleged invariable signification of the 
preposition ex. 

Notwithstanding the concession already noticed respecting the 
meaning of the word | a3 irw, Mr. C. asserts in the most unquali- 
fied manner, that Bantes a, always denotes immersion.* “It never 
has any othe *¢ meaning.” He admits, indeed, that he has “al 
the lexicographers and commentators against him in this opinion” 
—a suspicious circumstance to begin with—still, he insists that 
** the meaning of the word is always the same,” anil that ita ‘ways 
signifies to dip.” Well, how does he prove this? Why, as many of 
his brethren have done before him. He proves that the word 
sometimes signifies to dip, and then assumes that it always does— 
that it can have no other signification. And what if some other 
person should undertake to prove that the word never signifies to 
dip? We believe he might do it in the same way, and do it as 
conclusively. Suppose he should take one of the examples quot 
ed from Aristotle by Dr. Gale, and inserted in the work before us 
by Mr. Carson. ‘The Phenicians who inhabit Cadiz relate, that 
sailing beyond Hercules’ pillars with the wind at East, in four 
days they came to a land uninhabited, whose coast was full of 
sea weeds, and is not (@an7¢feoGae) covered with water at ebb, but 
when the tide comes in, it is entirely overwhelmed.”  Ilere is a 
baptism, but no immersion. The coast was not plunged into the 
tide, but the tide flowed over the coast. Mr. C. speaks of this as 
Jig purative baptism ; but what necessity of supposing it figurative, 
except what results from his narrow interpretation of the word 
Banrigw ? 

Take another example borrowed by our author from Dr. Gale, 
Homer, representing the death of one of his heroes, says, “ He 
struck him across the neck with his heavy sword, and the sword 
became warm with blood.” One ancient Greek critic remarks on 
this passage thus: ‘‘ The sword is represented as baptized e6am 
7100 with blood.” Another says, ‘In this phrase, Homer e% 
presses himself with the greatest energy, signifying that the 
sword was so (San7io6evto¢g) baptized in blood that it was even 
heated by it.” But how could a sword be plunged into the.blood 
of aman, by merely cutting off his head? Doubtless, it was 
more or less stained with blood. By a strong figure, it might be 
said, to be bathed in blood. But in this case, the bathing must 


* Stil he admits, in another place, that “ the derivativdljnnot go beyond its prim- 
flive.” 
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have been effected by the blood flowing over the sword, and not 
by the sword being plunged into the blood. Here, then, is anoth- 
er instance of baptism which could not have been performed, 
either by a literal or a figurative immersion. 

We might ask Mr. C. to explain, in consistency with his defin- 
ition of PanteCw, the current language of several of the early 
Christian writers, in representing the martyrs as baptized, some- 
times with their fears, and in other instances with their blood. 
He will not deny that such language was often used, nor can he 
pretend that what Athanasius and others called ‘ the baptism of 
tears and of blood’ was performed by immersion. 

But no cases can be more convincing than some of those oe- 
curring in the Scriptures. For instance, the children of Israel 
were certainly ‘‘ baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea ;’’ and they certainly went through “ the sea on dry ground.” 
Ex. xiv. 22. How then were they all immersed in the waves? 
This, our author insists again, was a figurative baptism. And so 
all passages, by many, are thought to be figurative, which do not 
eincide with their preconceived views. 

Our Saviour, on a certain occasion, went in to dine with a 
aPharisee, and the Pharisee marvelled that he was not baptized 
(6anre66y) before dinner. Luke xi. 38. But was it the custom 
of the Pharisees to immerse themselves before dinner? Let the 
other Evangelists answer. ‘“‘'The Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands oft, eat not.” ‘* Why do thy disci- 
ples transgress the tradition of the elders ; for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread ?” 

Again, the Jews were in the habit of baptizing, not only their 
“cups and pots and brazen vessels,’ but their xA:vmy couches. 
Mark vii.4. Is it likely that, along with their smaller utensils, 
they statedly immersed their couches? Mr. C. admits that this 
would be “‘ very inconvenient,” and ‘ very foolish;”’ and yet he 
insists that it was done, because the word funrisw always signi- 
fesimmeérse. But this, it must be kept in mind, is the very 
question. Does this word always signify immerse? Does it sig- 
nify immerse here ? 

The account given in the Scriptures of the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, we have ever regarded as entirely convincing. Be- 
lievers are said to be baptized with the Spirit. And this baptism 
istepresented as performed by the pouring out of the Spirit upon 
them. For instance, the disciples on the day of Pentecost were 
baptized with the Spirit; and this baptism, we are expressly told, 
was in fulfilment of a prediction of the prophet Joel. ‘“* It shall 
tome to pass in the last days, saith God, é¢xyew I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh.”—Cornelius and his family, too, were 
baptized with the Spirit; but in accomplishing this baptism the 
Spirit éxzoefell upon them; or, as it is represénted in another 
place, éxneyutat was poured out. Compare Acts 10: 45 and II: 
lb, 16. All this, to be sure, is figurative language. But why 
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was such a figure used? Not, surely, to mislead, but for our in- 
struction and edification. 

These representations of Scripture respecting the baptism of 
the Spirit teach us more thaa that immersion is not the only mode 
of baptism. They indicate satisfactorily, as it seems to us, that 
the more proper mode of administering this ordinance is, by 
pouring or sprinkling. ‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean.” ‘* So shall he sprinkle many nations,” 

After our utmost endeavors to divest ourselves of prejudice, 
and to look at the subject with candor, we feel constrained to 
say, that Mr. Carson’s method of discussing the mode of baptism, 
is, to us, entirely unsatisfactory. Had he undertaken to prove 
simply that Panriefw is sometimes used to denote immersion, he 
would have accomplished his object. But this would not hage 
been enough for his purpose. The verdict would then have been 
on the wrong side. He uadertakes to show (as in duty bound to 
those with whom he is connected) that g:7/¢w always signifies to 
immerse—that “it never has any other meaning.” And _ having 
given a number of examples, he assumes that he has accomplish. 
ed his undertaking. And then, when cases occur, in which the 
word cannot signify immerse, ‘Why these are figurative! They 
must be figurative, because I have before proved that the word, in 
its literal meaning, always signifies immerse.’ ! 

We design not to go into an extended examination of the work 
before us. Indeed, we have said already more than we at first in- 
tended. ‘The writer evidently has ingenuity and learning, and a 
sufficient degree of confidence in his own powers. He seems to 
be one of those ready, off-hand geniuses, who form decisions ea 
sily and with great pusitiveness, but who are often under the disa 
greeable necessity of reversing their decisions, and unsaying 
things which they had before said.* No one who reads his book 
will question the honesty or goodness of his intentions; and yet 
he sometimes treats those on whom he remarks with great and al- 
most unpardonable severity. 

It gives us great pleasure to add, that our author is strictly 
evangelical in sentiment, regarding the differences among breth 
ren in respect to ordinances as a mere trifle, compared with those 

reater differences which separate Evangelical Christians from 
Gaitarians and other Liberalist. He also takes high and strong 
ground in relation to the Sabbath. ‘ The Sabbath,” he says, 
‘* rests on pillars as firm as those of creation, being appointed be 
fore the entrance of sin, and grounded on reasons that are lasting 
as the world, And the particular day is ascertained in the New 
Testament, as the fitst day of the week, and the Lord’s Day.” 


* Mr. Carson avows that he was once a Pedobaptist. 
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CORRECTIONS.—In the No. for August, on page 433, fifth line from the bottom for 
it is not in either case sin,” &c. read “it is not sin rather than holiness, which's, 


&c.—On page 434, eighth line, for “ when his only objects of choice,” read “ whea 
the real objects of choice.” 
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